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An Intellectual Audit’ 
Gerald W. Johnson, editor, Daily News, Greensboro, N. C. 


Statistics are traditionally dull, and 
the bookkeeper’s occupation is gen- 
erally regarded as being as devoid of 
romance as any sort of labor in which 
men ordinarily engage. But circum- 
stances alter cases, and occasionally 
events create a state of public opinion 
that renders it possible to rouse the 
most passionate emotion by demand- 
ing an audit. Our life is still domi- 
nated to an absurd extent by politics; 
and in the political world, at times, 
bookkeepers’ pens have been converted 
into bayonets; certified public account- 
ants are employed as shock troops and 
account-books, ledgers, vouchers and 
balance-sheets are wondrously trans- 
formed into munitions of war. 

So it has come to pass that to rise 
and demand an audit is no longer a 
prosaic gesture. It is arresting. It is 
significant. It is in some sense the 
equivalent of the movement of a cav- 
alier of the seventeenth century when 
he laid his hand upon his sword-hilt, 
of that of the western bad man when 
he reached for his hip pocket, or that 
of the modern crap-shooter when he 
flicks his razor open. It is an an- 
nouncement that the demander is seek- 
ing trouble in large quantities and of 
serious quality. 

It is my belief and my contention 
today that it is not alone in financial 
affairs that chart or compass is needed. 
I have recently engaged in a slight 
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effort to check up on certain phases of 
the intellectual life of the state, and 
that effort has revealed to me that fact 
that we really have no reliable stand- 
ards of comparison. Concerning the 
material progress of the state we are 
constantly being informed by a dozen 
agencies. But is North Carolina on 
the up-grade intellectually, or on the 
down-grade? We may have our own 
opinions about it, but what sort of evi- 
dence have we to support those opin- 
ions other than the illiteracy statistics, 
which are notoriously a poor criterion 
of intelligence? I found practically 
none, and I searched pretty carefully. 

It has occurred to me that the one 
feasible opportunity to make some sort 
of an estimate is knocking at the door 
of the librarians of the state, and no- 
where else. Few of us are inclined to 
dispute Bacon’s dictum that “reading 
maketh a full man,” and the reports of 
circulation that come from the libra- 
ries indicate that North Carolina is 
reading. But what is the North Caro- 
lina reader full of? So far as I have 
been able to discover, nobody knows. 
You may have a pretty accurate idea 
of what it is that the patrons of your 
particular library demand, but do you 
know what people are reading at the 
other end of the state? In fact, can 
you name the ten most popular books 
on your own library shelves? 

I come before you with this pro- 
posal: let us check up a little. Let us 
endeavor to see what sort of interest 
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there is in letters in the state. Thanks 
to the unrewarded efforts of a group of 
distinguished North Carolina scholars, 
of whom Dr Wilson here is one, the 
Greensboro Daily News has been run- 
ning for more than two years a weekly 
page of book reviews. The excellence 
of that page has been commented upon 
from all parts of the country—I can 
say it with propriety since the credit 
is due, not to the newspaper, but to 
the men who have done the work for 
no other reward than the hope of 
stimulating interest in the state in 
worth-while publications. We should 
like to add to this page as a regular 
feature to appear once a month a list 
of the ten or twelve books that have 
been most in demand at North Caro- 
lina libraries during the preceding 
month. If each librarian will turn in a 


list of books most in demand at that 
particular library, Dr Wilson will add 
the figures and make the necessary re- 
port to the newspaper. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with 


the details of your work to pass upon 
the feasibility of such a scheme. I 
merely offer it as a suggestion, to be 
accepted or rejected as judgment dic- 
tates. 

However, I do most seriously main- 
tain that upon you librarians rests in 
Jarge measure the responsibility of de- 
veloping the literary taste of the pub- 
lic. I maintain that it is your business 
to know all that you can’ by any means 
learn of the likes and dislikes of the 
particular public that you serve, and 
I think that you should know as much 
as possible about the whole state. I 
do not mean to intimate that you 
should set up as censors of taste, much 
less of morals. You have no responsi- 
bility of that sort except, perhaps, to 
keep books of doubtful value out of the 
hands of children. The grown men 
and women who come to your libraries 
are not in any sense your wards, but 
simply your customers, whom you are 
there to serve. Doubtless part of that 
service is to give sound advice when 
it is requested; but there is neither 


sense nor justice in attempting to 1m- 
pose upon you, as some people per- 
sistently endeavor to do, any responsi- 
bility for what adults read. There are, 
unfortunately, in every community per- 
sons, as the French say, of a certain 
type—persons whose minds still con- 
tain hot, dark and airless recess¢s 
which the sunlight of genuine learning 
and the strong wind of intelligence 
have never reached to render them 
sweet and clean. These people are 
constitutionally incapable of reading a 
true and honest book without receiv- 
ing from it impressions of the foulest 
and most disgusting sort. But their 
affliction must not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the service of the library to 
the great majority of people with 
healthy and normal minds. They can 
make themselves extremely unpleasant 
at times, but it is the manifest duty of 
the librarian to disregard their attacks. 

But without assuming to censor 
anything, it is still possible for the li- 
brarian, by bringing prominently to 
the attention of patrons of the library 
works of really first-class quality, to 
guide and in some measure shape the 
reading taste of the community. But 
it is an unsafe guide that does not 
know thoroly the ground that he is 
traversing. The librarian’s ground is 
not altogether books. It includes also 
the mind of the reader. The more the 
librarian can find out about it, the 
more efficient will be the service of 
that library. 

I am speaking to you as a layman, 
and from the layman’s point of view. 
Therefore, it may be the less shocking 
to you to find me rushing in where 
angels fear to tread. I know from ex- 
perience that nobody knows so well 
how to run a newspaper as the man 
who has never worked a day in a news- 
paper shop. I have never worked in 
a library in my life, therefore, of 
course, I know all about how to run 
one, and have no hesitation in telling 
you. 

From the Jayman’s point of view, 
tho, it seems that one of the easiest 
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things in the world for the librarian 
to forget is that the stuff back on the 
shelves constitutes only the tools of 
the trade, and that the raw material is 
all outside of the front door. It is 
necessary to know the tools, and how 
to handle them. That goes without 
saying. But it is just as important to 
know the raw material, and how to 
handle it. The librarian who is con- 
tent to keep the volumes in order and 
to hand over the counter such books 
as may be called for is of the same 
relative importance to the community 
that the keeper of the tool-shed is to a 
big construction job. There is work 
for the keeper of the tool-shed, of 
course, but if no other sort of work is 
done there the building will never go 
up. I know, however, that there are 
in this state librarians of quite a differ- 
ent stripe. They regard their build- 
ings much as a master carpenter does 
his chest—a mere convenience in 
which to keep the tools not in use at 
the moment. The carpenter fixes his 
eves, not on the chest, but on the bit 
of work that he has in hand, and he 
does not take his eyes off the work 
even when he is reaching ‘for the im- 
plement he needs next. Nor does he 
expect you to estimate the excellence 
of his work by the neatness and order 
of his chest, altho it is usually in apple- 
pie order; what he regards as proof of 
his skill is the strength and beauty of 
the finished job. 

We need librarians with that spirit 
—we need far more of them than we 
are likely ever to have. As you stand 
at your counters, look out of the front 
door. There, not behind you, is the 
job. There, in the long run, will be 
vour success or your failure. You 
know what is behind you—of course 
you haven’t read each separate vol- 
ume, but you know the contents of 
your shelves quite well enough to use 
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them. Thru the front door comes the 
unknown, the material on which you 
are to use those tools all ranged in 
orderly rows. Keep your eyes on it. 
Study it incessantly, and from every 
angle which you can attain. Tho you 
live to be as old as Sybilla, you will 
never know all that there is to learn 
about it, for this is humanity, the 
greatest of all mysteries, the most fas- 
cinating and the most inscrutable of 
all texts. 

But while you cannot hope to know 
all about it, you can learn much; and 
so learning, you will master a lore 
richer than any. that is to be found on 
your library shelves. And when you 
have learned only a little about the 
medium in which you are to work, you 
know by experience that you can ac- 
complish things almost incredible. 
There is something positively pathetic 
in the eagerness with which our people 
respond to a suggestion deftly ad- 
vanced by one who is supposed to 
know something about books; but the 
suggestion cannot be made deftly by 
one who knows about nothing except 
books. A dry well has nothing to offer 
to the thirsty. 

Look out of the front door. In the 
community, not among the book 
shelves, is your opportunity and your 
highest duty. Be you conscientious as 
you may, in the course of time all that 
you do within the building will suc- 
cumb to dust and mold; but if by 
watchfulness, tact and close, incessant 
and never flagging study vou may find 
out and supply what one young mind 
needs to guide it into the republic of 
letters, you will have the right to 
chant with old Horace, “IT have built 
me a monument more lasting than 
bronze.” It is an opportunity for 
service that every patriot may well 
envy, and attended with a_ reward 
coveted by every noble mind. 
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The Librarian’s Duty in an Age of the Dissipated Mind! 


A dissipated character represents 
the man or woman who pursues pleas- 
ure as an aim or as a condition of life. 
It stands for wastefulness of person- 
ality. Not infrequently it represents 
wastefulness of money. It means the 
disintegration of life’s strongest forces, 
un-wisdom in the use of life’s best 
powers, and degradation in the ap- 
plication of life’s highest standards. A 
dissipated character represents in- 
dolence in work, coarseness in its 
ethical texture, and is usually super- 
ficial and immediate in its selfish pro- 
cesses. The marks of the dissipated 
character help one to understand the 
dissipated mind. 

A dissipated mind means a mind 
thin in knowledge and in thought. It 
has for its aim or condition immediate 
pleasure. Its breadth is superficial, its 
depth is slight, its height low, or, if 
high, visionary and cloudy. It lacks 
working power. It has no method. Its 
logic is poetical, its philosophy with- 
out reasoning, its psychology, of the 
rule of the thumb. It knows a bit 
about many things and not much of 
any. Its power of speech is in the 
inverse ratio of its power of reason- 
ing. Its speech flits from topic to 
topic like the butterfly, without the 
butterfly’s beauty and grace. Its 
power of self-judgment results, usu- 
ally, in a high degree ‘of self-apprecia- 
tion. 

The causes of the dissipated mind 
are far more interesting than is the 
definition of the mind itself. Of these 
causes I name six: 

The first cause is found in the drift 
of population from the country to the 
city. This condition seems very re- 
mote as a cause. But the connection 
is definite and strong. The fact of the 
drift of population from the country 
to the city is evident. The country 
stands for aloneness. Farms are sep- 





1From an address by President- Emeritus 
Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve uni- 
versity, at the Founders’ Day exercises of the 
Library school, 1922. 


arated, each from the other. The life 
is solitary. Solitude leads to reflec- 


tion. It promotes the contemplative 
mind. It nourishes meditation. Soli- 
tude, therefore, is the mother of 


mental processes which are individual. 
The process may be thin, but it is nar- 
row. The process may be narrow, but 
it is personal. If personal, it is not 
dissolute or dissipated. The city, on 
the contrary, stands for the multitude. 
It means the crowd. It represents 
conformity. It recognizes the force of 
fashion. A la mode is its rule. Do 
what others do is its first and great 
commandment. Therefore, individu- 
ality in character is lost. The integ- 
rity of mind becomes dissipated. 

A second cause lies in the variety 
and diversity of the subjects of educa- 
tion. This variety*surpasses belief or 
possible understanding. It runs from 
mental training to manual training, 
from Greek to geography of all sorts, 
from dressmaking to metal trades, 
from ordinary writing and stenog- 
raphy to Latin and French. The cause 
of this vast variety in the curriculum 
is found in the variety and diversity of 
the life to which the school ministers. 
The cause leads to the school result, 
and the result in the schools, in turn, 
emphasizes the variety and diversity 
of the life product. Contrast with the 
present conditions, the schools of two 
generations ago. Few were the sub- 
jects, but these few were pursued with 
a thoroughness in method, with a 
length in time now unknown. Educa- 
tion that is thorough in a few subjects 
tends to produce a mind, strong, vigor- 
ous. Concentration creates definite 
power. Education in many and di- 
verse subjects tends to produce the 
mind which, if alert, is thin in its con- 
tent and superficial in its processes. 

The third cause of the dissipated 
mind lies in that new force called the 
“movies.” It is a good name. The 
force does move. Its soldiers always 
march with a double quick. Its auto- 
mobiles run at one hundred and 
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twenty miles an hour. Its heroines 
jump over cliffs quicker than half a 
wink. It is ever on the go. It trembles. 
It switches off and switches on, more 
often off than on. It delays not. It 
never stays. It appeals to the sensa- 
tional. It allows no reasoning. Its 
promoters never have heard of the law 
of cause and effect. Its pictures ap- 
peal to the eye over-stimulated, to the 
nerves over-wrought, to the feelings 
over-heated. Such a force, of course, 
dissipates the mind. 

The fourth cause lies in the strain 
through which we, as a nation and as 
individuals, have been passing in these 
last eight years. It has been, and still 
is, a strain, a strain on the whole man, 
a strain on the mind, the heart, the 
will. When one thinks that a ring of 
the telephone may mean a message of 
wounding or of dying on the French 
front, the exhaustion of the heart and 
of the nerve is constant and tremen- 
dous. The strain has also been the 
strain of important uncertainties and 
of uncertain importances. It has not 
been confined to war, however. It 
has touched business in all forms, life 
in school and college. Of course, the 
mind, under this strain, becomes loose 
in its working, irritable in its relation- 
ships, captious in its conclusions. 

The fifth cause lies in the variety 
and diversity of interests, as repre- 
sented in the daily newspaper. We 
are a people of the newspaper. We 
are, moreover, a people of headlines in 
the newspaper. We are a people not 
so much of the quarterly, as of the 
monthly magazine, not so much of the 
monthly, as of the weekly, not so 
much of the weekly, as of the daily. 
In the daily, we are the people of the 
morning edition, of the evening edi- 
tion, and, between the two, of the 
hourly edition. The daily paper repre- 
sents a diversity of subjects as great 
as the diversity of interests in life. 
These subjects are usually treated in 
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a superficial way, in a way, too, in 
which events are unrelated to each 
other. Take any paper and scan its 
headlines. What is the condition of 
the mind brought up on such a pabu- 
lum? The ordinary reading of the 
daily newspaper by the ordinary mind 
cannot but result in intellectual dis- 
sipation. It does not represent rea- 
soning. It is picturesque, but not 
logical. It is descriptive, but not in- 
terpretative. It is a series of facts, or 
supposed facts, but it does not repre- 
sent relationship. It does not pro- 
mote or discipline thinking. Its final 
effect may be decadence. 

A sixth, and last, cause I name, of 
the dissipated mind is the forces of 
life, so great and diverse, are not ruled 
by great personalities. The social and 
other conditions are not obedient to 
commanding voices. In fact, there is 
no commanding voice. Ours is a 
democratic government. The world is 
becoming a democratic world. But 
democracy, adopting republicanism as 
its method, very easily passes over 
into bolshevism. Democracy is liable 
to spell anarchy. Democratic law 
easily becomes lawlessness. It is a 
world in which, not only is each re- 
garded as equal to every other, but in 
which each is a little bit better than 
every other. Human chaos results. 
Our pictures are cubic pictures, in 
which the length and the breadth, the 
height, and even the depth are equal. 
Our music is jazz music. Moral out- 
lawries obtain. Intellectual stand- 
ards are broken. Dissoluteness in 
mind rules. Intellectual dissipation 
spreads out over the community like 
the freezing frost of October. 

The librarian’s duty in this age of 
the dissipated mind is the duty of in- 
terpretation, the interpretation of life 
thru books and thru papers, for the 
community and individual readers— 
a serious, important, valuable public 
service. 
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In the Letter Box 


A Suggestion 
Editor, Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

All librarians and students who use 
Minerva, the annual of learned institu- 
tions, will be interested in an article 
in the Literary Review (New York) of 
November 24, 1923, entitled “Minerva, 
1923,” by M. Aurousseau. 

E. H. ANDERSON 


New York public library Director 





Desirable Publications 
Editor, Pusiic LiprarieEs: 

I should like to ask that the librari- 
ans of the United States who are at all 
interested in Canada would, in making 
preparations for changes in their list 
of periodicals, consider two journals 
published by Canadian universities. 
These are entirely worthy of consider- 
ation. They are the Dalhousie Review, 
published by Dalhousie university, 
Halifax, N. S., and the Canadian His- 
torical Review, published by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

GeorGeE H. Locke, librarian 
Public library, Toronto 





Use of Library Auditoriums 


Concerning a newspaper discussion 
as to the use of the assembly rooms 
of the Free public library, Louisville, 
Ky., a letter from the librarian, George 
T. Settle, gives the following: 

The rule governing the librarian in 
permitting meetings in the buildings 
reads as follows: 

Meetings in the library—The assembly, 
art and class rooms at the main library and 
branch libraries may be used for gather- 
ings which are free and open to the public, 
and which are non-political, non-sectarian, 
and which have literary tendencies encour- 
aging the use of books. The endorsement 
of political parties or candidates for any 
position or office is prohibited. 

I am always liberal in permitting 
meetings and the Board has always 
upheld me. 

The meeting that agitated this ques- 
tion was most unusual. The two 
candidates for governor, Democrat and 


Republican, in the midst of a hot cam- 
paign, met with the League of women 
voters, to answer questions. The 
questions were given in the invitation 
to the two candidates with the under- 
standing that no other questions 
would be permitted and no vote taken 
on endorsing either candidate. 

This meeting opened up the ques- 
tion to allow regular political gather- 
ings. The following resolution was 
adopted by the Library board: 

Moved that we express gratification at the 
interest manifested in the conduct of the 
Louisville free public library as shown in 
these communications from the East Broad- 
way civic club and the United Trades and 
Labor assembly, representing the bakery 
and confectionery workers, journeymen 
tailors and _ boilermakers, and that the 
Library board wishes to assure these or- 
ganizations that in the recent non-partisan 
meeting held in the library no rule of the 
library governing such meetings was in any 
way violated. 

We further wish to say that we are using 
the very best judgment possible in carrying 
out in perfectly fair play the present rule 
as to political meetings or such meetings as 
would tend in any way to create partisan 
or religious antagonisms and animosities. 

While appreciating the suggestions of 
these organizations we can see no reason 
to change the existing rules governing such 
matters. 

We have never refused a meeting 
asked for by any trade or labor union. 
They frequently use our assembly 
rooms when joint committees are got- 
ten together. 

I think the public is entitled to use 
public library assembly rooms for any- 
thing they choose provided the meet- 
ings are orderly. We have had sev- 
eral requests for use of rooms for Sun- 
day school classes and regular relig- 
ious sevices on Sunday morning and 
Sunday night, but these requests were 
not granted. 

We make no charge for the use of 


the rooms. Gro. T. SETTLE 
Librarian 





Title page and index for Volume 28 
in this number. 
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A Truth That Is Often Misread 
I:ditor, PuBLic LIBRARIES: 

Thank you for looking out for the 
person who may be willing to come 
and fill this vacancy. It is going to be 
difficult to convince somebody that 
there are just as many worth-while 
people in this northwestern corner of 
North Dakota as in any other wide- 
awake town in the country. I remem- 
ber very distinctly that I thought I 
was coming to the “jumping-off place.” 
And I have spent 13 rich, full years 
here, with the feeling that I have 
really been of more service than I 
could have been where people have 
more brought to their doors and are 
not dependent on their own resources. 

Bessie R. BaLpwIn 
James memorial library — Librarian 


’ Williston, N. D. 





Introducing Children to Books 
Editor, Pustic LIBRARIES: 

Our plan for Good Book Week may 
be of interest to the readers of PuBLIc 
LiprarIEs, altho it may have been tried 
already by some of them. 

Miss Schenk, our children’s libra- 
rian, conceived the idea and carried it 
out in the following manner: 

The children were asked to join the 
Good Book Week club by signing 
their names and giving their ages, 
grade and school, and promising to 
read one book, after which they would 
hand in a composition about it telling 
why they liked it. They then copied 
their composition on paper of uniform 
size which was given to them at the 
library. 

One child was asked to write a dedi- 
cation which, by the way, was to 
Abraham Lincoln “because he didn’t 
have many books but would have 
liked to have had them”; another was 
asked to write a preface and another 


an introduction. Several children 
voluntarily contributed little poems 
about the library and books. These 


were then put into a binder in the 
form of a book with a contents and 
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with illustrations made from cut-outs 
of book advertisements. The title was 
the Books that we liked best, with 
a picture of the story-teller in at- 
tractive colors on the cover. 

This was tried in a community 
where there has been a library only 
since September and a great many of 
the children are just acquiring the 
reading habit. It has stimulated the 
reading of these books by other chil- 
dren who came in and saw the little 
book. This plan, I think, could be 
used at any time of the year to stimu- 
late the reading of good books. 

ALICE ISPHORDING 
Grant branch library 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Announcement 

A note from Robert \Vilberforce, 
director of the British library of in- 
formation, 44 Whitehall Street, New 
York City, announces that an impor- 
tant catalog of the books in the 
printed library of the foreign office will 
be issued shortly if sufficient subscrib- 
ers are forthcoming. Those who wish 
to possess a copy of this catalog may 
obtain it at the lower price offered 
before publication. Mr Wilberforce 
invites prospective subscribers to com- 
municate with him at the address 
above in order that he may forward 
names to the librarian of the Foreign 


office. 





Outlook Indexes 

By an oversight in the printing of 
the indexes for volume 134 of the 
Outlook (May-August, 1923) paper 
of the former page size was used, this 
being half-an-inch smaller than the en- 
larged form of the periodical as issued 
since last May. On discovering the 
error, the publishers have reprinted 
this index on stock uniform in size 
with the present form of the weekly 
issues, and offer to supply this larger 
reprint to all libraries binding the 
Outlook. Karly application for the in- 
dex is requested. 











Monthly—Except August 
and September 


Public Libraries 


M. E. Ahern, Editor 





216 W. Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








Subscription - - - - - - - 
Five copies to one library - - 


$3 a year 
- $12 a year 


Current single number - - - - 35 cents 
Foreign Subscriptions - - - $3.50 a year 





By the rules of the banks of Chicago, an exchange charge of 10 cents is made on all out-of-town checks 


for $10 and under. 


In remitting subscriptions, therefore, checks on New York or Chicago banks or postoffice money orders 


should be sent. 





When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old address must be given. 


The notice 


should be sent two weeks before the change is to take effect. 
If a subscriber wishes his copy of the magazine discontinued at the expiration of his subscription, notice 


to that effect should be sent. 


Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance of the subscription is desired. 


Copies failing to reach subscribers, through loss in the mails, will be duplicated without charge if request 


to do so is received within 30 days after publication. 


at market prices. 


Later than that duplicate copies can be supplied only 


Contributions for current numbers of Pusiic Lispraries should be in hand by the fifteenth of the month 


previous to the appearance of the magazine. 
as late as the twenty-second of the previous month. 


Advertisements for which proof is not required can be accepted 








Title Page and Index, Vol. 28 


OR the first time in many years, 

the title page and index to PUBLIC 
Lipraries did not accompany the last 
number of the current volume. The 
statement was made in the December 
issue, however, that the document 
would accompany the January number 
and that statement has been carried 
out. 

Some dozen or more subscribers 
sent word immediately on the arrival 
of December P. L. that the title page 
and index for Vol. 28 was missing. 


For this we wish to return sincere 
thanks, if for nothing else than the 
conformity to the wise rule of notify- 
ing the publishers When any part of 
the volume is missing, immediately on 
discovering the fact. When delay is 
made, the part wanted by the sub- 
scriber may not be on hand, particu- 
larly when a delay of several months 
is made. 

So, again, many thanks to those who 
help to sustain faith in the rank and 
file of fellow-workers. 





Where and What is It? 


HE growing actuality of the idea 
of “sponsorship for knowledge” 
which for many years has been the 
dream of the well-known author of it, 
G. W. Lee of Stone & Webster, must 
be a source of great pleasure to that 
indefatigable investigator as he sees 
the idea embodied in valuable service 
in various parts of the country, but 
especially in his own environment cir- 
cled by The Hub. 
As was recorded some time ago in 
Pustcic Liprartes, different institutions 
themselves 


have made for 


giving information in their own lines 


sponsors, 


The results are growing 
for all con- 


or specialty. 


both in size and value 


cerned. One can but wish those in 
sarnest the greatest success in their 
endeavors to be of service. 

‘One of the important services which 
the Boston public library is rendering 
is the research and decisions offered 
therefrom on the carefully considered 
question, “How far may business Eng- 
lish depart from literary usage?” A 
large number of questions relating to 
that subject are being sent to the li- 
brary and as‘ the body of decisions 
made up from study, research and dis- 
consequence, it is 
likely that it may appear in print, 
“" devoutly to be 


cussion grows in 


4 consummation 
wished.” 
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In Politics ? 


GAIN the season of politics in 

state library appointments is hav- 
ing its inning. Now and again things 
progress to a certain point and one 
thinks, “Well, that situation is bet- 
tered for keeps,” and hardly has the 
thought entered the circumambient 
blue when definite illustrations prove 
the ideas mere idle fancy. 

One state after another has followed 
too frequently the old plan of appoint- 
ment, or propose appointment, of those 
to take charge of work that is to be 
done, who have no notion of or fitness 
for library service, no remarkable edu- 
cational advantages, merely because 
the candidates themselves or some 
members of their family have rendered 
valuable political service to one or an- 
other political party in “fights waged” 
with no thought of public trust. 


The fact that a new year is ap- 
proaching brings discouragement over 
what has been or awakens hope of bet- 
ter things to be, and yet, over and over 
again, there come circumstances, oc- 
casions, personalities, that certainly 
offer handicap to all but the most 
buoyant and courageous. However, 
one must remember that an easy life 
is an uninteresting life. No occasion 
calling for strong action means flabbi- 
ness of mind as well as of nerve and 
muscle and “Nothing ventured, noth- 
ing gained,” has proved itself true so 
many times that it is incumbent that 
one hold fast to what is, reach for- 
ward for what may be, and stand, so 
long as there is firm ground for sup- 
port. It is well occasionally to re- 
member dearly beloved Dr Hosmer’s 
story of the Minnesota frogs. 





Books for Japan 


COPY of a letter which he had 
received from Mr T. Fujimori, 
chairman of the Library committee of 
Meiji university, Tokyo, Japan, is sent 
to Pusiic Lrprartes by Dr Herbert 
Putnam. Mr Fujimori’s letter enlarges 
the appeal which has been made before 
in behalf of the scholarly libraries of 
Japan recently destroyed. 

Meiji university is one of the oldest 
and largest institutions in New Japan 
and at the time of the disaster had 
about 4,500 students for academic de- 
grees and about 4,000 who were not 
candidates for the university degree 
but for certificates. The fire destroyed 
everything connected with the uni- 
versity, but the courage of those con- 
nected with educational work there is 


marvelous and they still hold to the 
idea that the young men must be 
trained for the coming great work of 
reconstruction, and for this reason the 
university must not be closed even for 
a short period. Already the students 
are at work in temporary buildings. 
The school is, however, trying to do 
its work without materials for study 
and research—books and _ periodicals. 
Not only this, but all the bookstores 
in Tokyo, practically in Japan, have 
lost all their stock. The need for 
money to build temporary as well as 
permanent buildings is so marked that 
those connected with teaching and the 
library are bewildered as to how they 
are to obtain money for books. 
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In setting out the situation, Mr 
Fujimori states: 


We are more than sure that American 
hearts know what we need before we ask, 
but that there may be a better understand- 
ing, we dare ask college presidents and li- 
brarians of America for any duplicates or 
any books or periodicals which they are 
minded to give us. This appeal is not from 
any selfish feeling, but from a humanistic 
motive; not mere begging, but for the sake 
of culture and education. Any amount 
which will be contributed will be used for 
the future civilization of Japan. 


Dr Putnam states that the material 
consigned to the committee, repre- 
sented by Dr Takayanagi, now in this 
country, will be duly apportioned 
among the several institutions, and, 
since there are several institutions, it 
is suggested that in the case of books 
not very special in character, several 
copies can be utilized. Surely hun- 
dreds of libraries can thus help. 





National Information Service 


ONGRESSMAN DALLINGER of 

Massachusetts is much interested 
in the establishment of the long de- 
layed Library Information service in 
Washington. He believes this service 
will be of use not only to libraries, but 
to the public at large. Shortly after 
the opening of Congress, he introduced 
a bill calling for the establishment of 
such service in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

It will be remembered that this bill 
has been up several times before Con- 
gress. It was favorably reported from 
the Senate committee and placed on 
the. calendar. It was called for many 
times in the Senate but was always 
laid aside at the request of Senator 
Smoot of Utah. The bill was favor- 
ably reported by the House committee 


and placed on the calendar. Being 
called for several times, it was laid 
aside at the request of Congressman 
Blanton of Texas. 

This bill has been endorsed by the 
A. L. A. and other organizations a 
number of times, but the proposed re- 
classification of government service 
has had something to do with delay 
in making it effective. 

President Coolidge, when he was 
governor of Massachusetts, in com- 
mending the department established 
in the Boston public library, expressed 
the hope that Congress “at an early 
date would pass a measure empower- 
ing the Interior department, thru the 
Bureau of Education, to establish an 
office which will make it possible to 
open this service to the public.” 





A Bad Move 


T is with concern that one reads that 

the U. S. bureau of education has 
been moved from the old Pension 
building to the building of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, because of the 
much less convenient and less desir- 
able location and arrangement than it 
had before—bad as the latter was. 
The bureau is now inconveniently dis- 
tributed in small office rooms on three 


different floors. The plight of the li- 
brary of the Bureau of education is 
unfortunate. The small 
rooms assigned it accommodate only 
a part of its reading collections and 
are ill suited to library usage. This 
library is said to be the greatest edu- 
cational library in the world and one’s 
mind fails to picture how it could be 
treated more shabbily. 


especially 
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Death’s Toll 

Dr Sherman Williams died at his 
home in Glens Falls, N. Y., on De- 
cember 12. 

Dr Williams retired from active ser- 
vice, November 1, having given 55 
continuous years to the educational 
interests of New York state. He was 
especially interested in libraries as 
educational institutions and for a num- 
ber of his last years was at the head 
of the School Libraries division of the 
State department of education, Al- 
bany. He was president of the library 
section of the N. E. A. at several 
periods and under his administration, 
the department had a vigorous and 
useful existence. The library section 
of this organization, at its meeting in 
Detroit. registered the largest attend- 
ance of any single section. He was 
also president at the next meeting, at 
Charleston, S. C., also a very success- 
ful occasion. 

Dr Williams was 77 vears old at the 
time of his death but up until about 
six weeks before, he was seemingly in 
robust health and had looked forward 
to his retirement from active service 
as a time when he could devote him- 
self to the things he had long had in 
mind to do. His last public appear- 
ance was at the meeting of the New 
York State historical association at 
Lake Placid in October. A heavy cold 
contracted there made him ill and he 
failed steadily until the end. 

In disposition, Dr Williams was a 
genial, kindly man, a clear thinker and 
a firm believer in public education, and 
to this he devoted his life, leaving be- 
hind him a record of much good work 
well done and a host of friends who 
will miss his kindly, helpful presence 
at educational meetings. 





One can gratify many of her literary 
tastes while engaged in civic work. If 
a woman is fond of fiction, where can 
she find it purer and more unadulter- 
ated than in the party platforms and 
pledges of candidates? These are the 
products of creative imagination, never 
intended to be realized. 


A Call for Rescue 

The Associated Press carries the 
news that the work of the restoration 
of the library of Louvain university 
has been stopped because American 
aid has failed. This is a most dis- 
creditable announcement and, if it is 
a fact, deeply disgraceful. 

The idea, under the chairmanship of 
Dr Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia university, was that institutions of 
learning, but particularly the college 
students of the United States, by con- 
tributions, were to finance the work 
of restoring the 500-year-old library of 
the University of Louvain which was 
destroyed in the Great War. Every 
American institution contributing was 
to have in the restored building a 
memorial arch, column, stone or win- 
dow inscribed with its war record. 
The restoration was to have been com- 
pleted for the five-hundredth anni- 
versary. This is almost at hand and 
yet there is only about one-fourth of 
the work finished. 

Remembering the tremendous 
amount of money expended on ball 
games alone by college students in 
America; when one witnesses the ex- 
travagant presentation of “proms” and 
other social occasions by educational 
institutions; when one witnesses the 
idle expenditure by college students of 
all ages,and remembers,one is ashamed 
of the situation which has developed. 
And yet one must not blame the col- 
lege students altogether. Too many 
times they were not enlisted! It is an 
undeniable truth that the work of rais- 
ing this money was taken in hand by 
persons not especially interested, who 
were chosen because of exalted posi- 
tions in society, professional or educa- 
tional circles, and not because of in- 
terest in the project, and whose record 
of interest in the doing of a thing of 
this kind was not especially note- 
worthy. Indeed, there are many who 
find it hard to refrain from saying, 
“What could be expected ?” 

American educational lines must not 
fail. Rightly or wrongly, the leaders 
pledged this thing to be done. No 
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group of educational workers went on 
record as disapproving of the move- 
ment and the leader took silence for 
consent. it is deplorable if it meant 
anything else, and if it did, that the 
objection was not spoken aloud so that 
the situation which brings shame in its 
train could not have developed from 
the easy-going attitude of those in 
charge of the work. 

Even the A. L. A. meeting of 1922, 
in Detroit, took very calmly the pre- 
sentations that were made there, and, 
so far as results show, it was a waste 
of time and money for Mr Whitney 
Warren to have come to Detroit and 
make his plea to the librarians for 
help. Dozens were heard to complain 
because the spirit aroused by the talk 
and pictures was allowed to die away 
without registering! 

Shall library circles of America re- 
fuse to be entered as a part of the 
failure that seems to have overtaken 
the wonderfully splendid project of 
restoring the library of Louvain? Is 
there not some one who can sound a 
clarion call to action, who will arouse 
those who until now have been negli- 
gent of the call of duty which was so 
feebly sounded around them? It is of 
no consequence to say, “Nobody asked 
us’”—"“There was no organization at 
hand’”—or, indeed, to offer any excuse 
for not having given valiantly in sup- 
port of the cause. 

Shall not library circles of America 
say emphatically, “It is not too late— 
this splendid American impulse shall 
not fail. For our part, we take on our- 
selves, for the honor of the nation, 
however overburdened we may be 
with daily cares, personal demands 
and professional requirements, this 
one other task of saving the situation 
around Louvain University librarv, 
which was openly and emphatically 
led to believe that America would 
come nobly to the rescue, and. above 
all, of saving that much of faith in 
America’s willingness to help so far 
as carrying out the pledge to restore 
the library of Louvain university.” 

Here and now, Pwusric Liprarirs 


makes the plea, with all the strengtl 
it is possible to put into it, in the name 
of the spirit of books of 1917-1920— 
in the name of the sacrifice and suffer- 
ing offered by library workers both in 
America and abroad in their efforts to 
hold aloft the spiritual value of the 
printed page and the belief in each 
other that rightly accompanies the true 
members of the craft, by the pictures 
of loneliness, terror and discomfort 
that presented themselves wherever 
the iron heel of war had trodden—to 
rally to the rescue and repeal again by 
our own faith, the record of what may 
not have been accomplished by those 
to whom plans and purposes were en- 
trusted. 

Fellow-workers in the library field, 
can we not lead in a renewed effort of 
resuscitation? It is a critical matter. 
The spectacle of an effort toward a 
noble purpose which is only a quarter 
finished, growing dim and perhaps un- 
sightly by the passage of time, is a 
shame, but more than all, the break- 
ing of the American pledge to do this 
thing is a tragedy. Who among us 
will refuse to come to the rescue at 
such a time? 

Shall the occasion not be redeemed 
for honor’s sake? 

With the best banking firms of Chi- 
cago standing sponsors for a self-as- 
sumed. trust, a subscription of $100 is 
here entered. Are there not 1,000 li- 
brarians in America who will join? 
Send in your name—for more if pos- 
sible, for less if necessary, but novw. 

Mary EILEEN AHERN 





One of the drawing bits of publicity 
for many libraries, particularly those 
in New England territory, has been 
the foot-ball poster issued by the Mar- 
shall Jones Company, Boston. As has 
been noted before, this poster is free 
on request and librarians were not slow 
to avail themselves of the offer, Re- 
ports from many directions tell of the 
popularity of the poster, particularly 
its attractiveness for supporters of 
special “eleven’s.” 
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As It Was in the Beginning 

One of the most potent factors in 
the development of a fine library spirit 
was the personal contribution given 
by those who led in the library move- 
ment in the early years of its growth 
under definite organization plans. It 
seems sometimes as if that contribu- 
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librarians which was of great value in 
the early day and to many older mem- 
bers of the craft who still survive. A 
solidarity of interest in the group 
movement is missed. 

A quotation from a leading library 
worker concerning library effort, made 
to a group of young women already in 























Justin Winsor, A. B., LL. D., 1831-1897 
First president of A. L. A. 


tion is too seldom in evidence, is over- 
looked or underestimated in stressing 
desirable elements of librarianship. It 
is a question whether something has 
not been lost to the professional spirit 
of the on-coming generations of young 





library work, elicited the question 
from one of them, “Who was she?” 
This shows a_ deplorable lack of 
knowledge of the torch-bearers even 
of this present time. Perhaps it may 
be prejudice that leads one to think 
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how much greater is the loss in the 
lack of knowledge of the personality, 
type of mind and contributions toward 
the work of those who were the found- 
ers of the faith in the modern library 
movement. Or, is it? 

The tenor .of a letter concerning 
library training in its earliest stages, 


Libraries 


Dr Dabney wrote to Dr Winsor con- 
cerning a young man who wished to 
take up the study of library work, ask- 
ing what personal qualifications were 
desirable and where, if any place, in- 
struction in library work could be 
obtained. 

Dr Winsor’s answer to the letter is 





Judson Toll Jennings, 1872- 
The president of American Library Association, 1924 


written by the late Dr Justin Winsor, 
librarian of Harvard university, 30 
years ago, to Dr Charles W. Dabney, 
at the time, 1892, president of the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
shows something of what it meant. 





characteristic of the man and is, that 
far, very interesting material. Its 
chief claim to interest, however, is the 
light it throws on the outlook which 
was held by one who was perhaps the 
leading librarian in America at the 
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time he wrote it. Dr Winsor was one 
of the founders of the A. L. A., was 
its president for the first 10 years, and 
had been librarian of the Boston pub- 
lic library for many years before going 
to Harvard University library. 

By courtesy of the owner, PuBLic 
LIBRARIES is permitted to present Dr 
Winsor’s letter here: 


Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 8, 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of Feb. 5 respecting the 
gent!eman who desires to become a librarian. 
A good general education and a reasonable 
facility in French, German and Latin, with 
habits of order and analyzing,-a good hand- 
writing—the present is not a model—and 
perceptive powers that easily embrace a sub- 
ject, are the best qualities for one who 
wishes to advance in library work. 

There are schools where instruction is 
given for this career, the principal of which 
is the library school at Albany in connection 
with the State library of New York, and 
these is a summer school at Amherst, Mass., 
in connection with the library of Amherst 
college. Instruction is given in these schools 
for pay, and it is a question whether such 
opportunities have not some of the char- 
acteristics of a necessary makeshift. These 
schools have grown up and fill a want be- 
cause the larger libraries could not afford 
to undergo the distraction of instructing 
novices, except so far as it becomes neces- 
sary for filling vacancies in their own staffs. 

We have not been in the habit of giving 
such instruction, though a few years ago we 
received from the Japanese government a 
young gentleman of that race, whom they 
desired to have educated in library methods. 
He proved very apt and quick and since his 
return home has been placed at the head 
of the library in Tokio. 

We might be induced to try the experi- 
ment again if the applicant were very prom- 
ising, but we should expect that he would 
give us a year to do it in, in order that we 
might get some return for our exertions in 
services which he could render us. We 
might not require full hours each day of 
him and he might have his afternoons—say 
—for independent book-study and visits to 
other libraries. We should endeavor to let 
him have insight into all the departments of 
our work. 

If your friend felt inclined to some such 
arrangement, it would probably be best for 
both parties that the privilege was reserved 
of severing the connection after a month or 
two if the prospect was not assuring or any 
incompatibility should arise. It would per- 
haps be still better if your friend could come 
here to have a talk on the matter before 
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any definite proposals be made or accepted. 

I am very respectfully yours, 

Justin WINsor 
Classified Advertising 

A unique bit of publicity is that 
found in the following specimens from 
among dozens of other items in the 
classified ad. columns of a local news- 
paper of Stockton, Cal. The idea is a 
clever one—perhaps a bit startling at 
first—but what’s the objection? 
FREE-—Book and service at Public 

Library. 12-26-5tZ* 
FOR RENT FREE—Books on salesmanship, paint 


mixing, radio, and what not, at Public Library. 
12-26-5tZ* 
WANTED—Workers seeking advancement, to avail 
themselves of the free book service at Public 
Library. -26-5tZ* 
FREE SERVICE at Public Library. All books guar- 
anteed. Taken back or exchanged if not satis- 
factory. Ask for trial sample. 12-26-5tZ* 
FOR RENT FREE—Books of travel, biography, and 
romance, for the tired business man, at the Public 
Library. 7-14-1lwZ 
FOUND—An idea in book borrowed free from the 
Public Library. 7-14-lwZ 
FURNISHED ROOMS in Public Library for read- 
ing or study—free. 7-14-lwZ 





information 























Newspaper notes 

In a recent issue of the Reporter, 
Mendota, Illinois, in “Library notes, 
the librarian has some important items. 
After a little dissertation on the value 
of the library to the community de- 
pending largely on the strength of its 
reference department, she gives some 
descriptive notes of volumes that are 
helpful to the general reader as well 
as to pupils and teachers. 

For instance, in Stevenson’s Home 
book of verse, the librarian suggests 
the best short poems in the English 
language which, if not considered 
great poetry, have been widely popu- 
lar. Granger’s Index to poetry and 
recitations is a book which is valuable 
to teachers because it indexes by title, 
author and first line the contents of 
450 volumes and includes 50,000 titles. 
Hoyt’s practical quotations, she says, 
contains usable quotations drawn from 
the literature of all the nations, includ- 
ing some outstanding phrases coined 
during the recent World war. 

Phyfe’s 18,000 words often mispro- 
nounced is a small book of value sec- 
ond only to the dictionary. 
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Who’s who in America, 1922-23, 
contains 24,278 biographies of notable 
men and women living in the United 
States. 

Baker’s Guide to historical fiction, a 
chronological guide to the best fiction, 
reconstructs for us the life of the past 
manners, people and historical events 
down to the nineteenth century. 

This sort of book notes is valuable 
and will be read and acted upon by 
the general public. 





Library Exhibit 
At a recent Better Homes exposition 
in Utica, N. Y., the Public library of 
that city took advantage of the pre- 
vailing commercial tone of the exposi- 
tion and gave as practical and concen- 
trated a turn to their display as the 
occasion seemed to call for. A space 
near a side entrance of the building 
was furnished with a desk, comfortable 
settee and chairs, and  book-cases 
which advantageously displayed at- 
tractive books on subjects relating to 
homes. A screen served as a_ back- 
ground for a small display of Uncle 
Sam’s helps toward better homes. A 
large sign extended along the top of 
the booth and read—“Are you a mem- 
ber of the Utica public library? Its 
services are free.” An assortment of 
posters indicating the library’s differ- 
ent kinds of service, with views of the 
library, added to the attractiveness of 
the display. On the desk was a con- 
spicuous information sign and a box 
at one side asked for suggestions for 
bettering the library or specific criti- 
cisms. Here, too, were suggestive lists 
for home libraries, Christmas gifts, 
etc., and lists prepared by the library 
for general distribution on “How the 
library may help toward _ better 
homes.” These lists covered building, 
house furnishing, mechanics of a home, 
books in better homes, outside news 
of better homes, and magazines in the 
library relating to better homes. 
Crowds thronged past the booth and 
there were many who stopped to ex- 
press pleased surprise that the library 
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had books on the various subjects indi- 
cated and that it could help in so many 
home details. The Farmer’s Bulletin 
came in for its share of interest and 
many were interested in the govern- 
ment accessible helps. 

There were few visitors interviewed 
who did not already know about the 
library, but what seemed the greatest 
benefit of its participation in the ex- 
position was the mingling on a more 
or less fraternal footing with other 
local, even tho commercial, activities 
and the feeling of the community bond 
thus encouraged. Many _ expressed 
themselves as feeling the library was 
less the remote and purely literary in- 
stitution that they had regarded it be- 
fore. 

Looking back on the five days’ ex- 
tent of the exposition, the library feels 
repaid for the time and work expended. 





A Notable Branch Library 

An interesting account of the open- 
ing of a branch library in Norwich, 
England, is given in the Publishers’ 
Circular under date of November 24. 
A matter of note is that the building in 
which the branch is located is of his- 
torical interest and is unique as a li- 
brary. It was built originally 800 vears 
ago and is a definite Norman type. In 
the restored building, there are two 
Norman doors and a buttress. The 
building has passed down rather hard 
lines and the ground which surrounds 
it and on which it stands was saved 
from being sold for town lots in 1906, 
by Sir Eustace Gurney who had the 
building thoroughly restored and in 
1921 presented it to Norwich for a 
branch library. 

The speaker on the occasion of the 
opening was the Rt. Honorable Au- 
gustine Birrill, K. C., who gave a char- 
acteristic, humorous address. He com- 
mended the public library on its good 
fortune in possessing not only such 
good library service as it already en- 
joved but on the extension of its work 
into a new locality and the possession 
of such a valuable and charming his- 
torical relic as the building. He highly 
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commended the service of a public li- 
brary. “The province of the public 
library,” he said, “is socialism at its 
best—the soul and essence of socialism 
is found in the community with a 
solidarity of interest such as the pub- 
lic library offers. There is no better 
way of providing community thought 
and feeling, as well as taste, than by 
providing public libraries.” He com- 
plimented Assistant-librarian Stevens 
and the vision he had of his work, 
as shown by the enormuos increase 
in circulation since the war—180 per 
cent. He did “hate those who, with 
pursed out lips, bemoan the great read- 
ing of fiction. They are the very ones 
who, from one year to another, never 
open a book of any kind.” The great 
thing, he thought, was to teach people 
to love reading. In this they must 
begin by reading what they like—peo- 
ple read what they like, otherwise they 
do not read at all. He said to begin 
by making them love to read—then 
watch developments. Mr Birrill con- 
cluded by saying, “A great library like 
this, whatever happens in the vicissi- 
tudes of the world, so long as there is 
any sign of religion left, will be main- 
tained and supported.” 

The arrangement of the building is 
in accordance with the latest ideas for 
good service. There is an open access 
lending room, separate rooms provided 
for juveniles, and also adult reading 
rooms. 





The Luck of the Irish 

Why an Irishman with a perfectly good 
Irish name should be called a Scotsman is a 
mystery to William McFee who protests to 
Burton Rascoe of the New York Tribune: 
Dear Burton Rascoe: 

I don’t know why a man of Irish parent- 
age, with an Irish name, brought up in Eng- 
land and emigrating to America, should be 
continually tormented by well-meaning peo- 
ple calling him a Scotsman. But that is the 
case and my confidence in your omniscience 
is terribly shaken. 

The McFees are from Cork and were more 
or less respectable burgesses when Scotland 
consisted entirely of wild scenery and still 
wilder clansmen. We have nothing to do 
with the MacPhees, I’m telling you.—The 
Bookleaf. 
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At the Sign of the Worn Doorstep 

Miss Kate A. Chipman, formerly li- 
brarian of the Public library of Ander- 
son, Ind., once sent out a bit of pub- 
licity for the library with good effect. 
A copy of it might be more widely 
used and is as follows: 

Anyone who enters the doorway at 
the Anderson public library can not 
fail to notice the worn doorstep. In 
the solid block of stone is a hollow as 
smooth and symmetrical as if it had 
been shaped by the hand of an artisan. 
How eloquently it tells the story of 
the many feet that have crossed the 
threshold! How well it answers the 
question, “Do many people come to 
the library?” which is so often heard. 

Childish steps, unlike those in Whit- 
tier’s verse, “Feet that creeping slow 
to school went storming out to play- 
ing”—joyously enter this portal and 
reluctantly depart. The boy and girl 
who come rushing in, perhaps with a 
roller-skate on one foot; the student 
seeking knowledge in the realm of his- 
tory, literature or science; the working 
man, in a hurry, looking for a tech- 
nical book to fit his particular case; 
the business man running in for a new 
book on advertising, or possibly one 
on fishing or golf; the housekeeping 
and home-making woman who wants 
a book on cookery or interior decora- 
tion, or the care of children; the club 
woman needing up-to-date material 
for a subject she is to discuss; the 
older people, with stately and dignified 
tread, coming in for an hour of quiet 
reading; the lonely ones, for the cheer 
and encouragement that may be gath- 
ered from contact with newspapers, 
magazines and books—all of these 
have crossed the threshold and have 
helped to wear away the stone. 


A pathetic reminder 

The worn doorstep is a pathetic re- 
minder, too, of the footsteps of many 
who will come no more, but who have 
done their part in making this in- 
delible impression. Some of these 
visitors did much in days gone by to 
make it possible for Anderson to have 
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a library. Not only have their feet 
left their mark on the stone, but their 
thoughts, their hopes, their plans have 
left their impress, and their influence 
is still felt. 
Open to all 

High above the worn doorstep, 
carved in the stone, is the inscription, 
OPEN TO ALL. Where is there another 
entrance with such an_ invitation? 
Young and old, great and small, rich 
or poor, regardless of color, or station, 
or creed, all are welcome, “without 
money and without price.” 

Do you wonder that there is a worn 
doorstep ? 





Extension of Library Service in 
Mississippi° 

Library extension is conducted by 
the Service bureau, A. & M. college, 
Mississippi, as a part of its activities. 
The work is done in the department 
of Package libraries and Books for 
Everybody department. These two de- 
partments have been kept separate as 
far as possible only for the sake of 
greater convenience in the office. The 
University library, thru the enthusi- 
asm and interest of the librarian, 
Whitman C. Davis, had been sending 
out books for a number of years, tho 
Mr Davis was largely limited in his 
efforts by lack of resources. 

In January, 1917, H. O. Pate, who 
had had experience in the University 
of Wisconsin extension division, or- 
ganized a service bureau for A. & M. 
college, this to include not only library 
extension but various forms of state 
service based on the successful work 
of state institutions and the universi- 
ties of California, Wisconsin and Kan- 
sas. Mr Pate’s primary service was 
directing the Farm management de- 
partment and the publicity work of 
the college. There was but a small 


1A list of deceased citizens who had _ be- 
friended the library or had used it to do 
special study and who testified to its value 
is here given. 

2From an article by Nannie H. Rice, Serv- 
ice bureau, A. & M. col'ege, Mississippi, at 
meeting of the State library association, 
April 13, 1923. 
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fund to draw upon and the work of 
library extension started out with 
two package libraries for circulation. 
These were made up of articles typed 
from periodicals in the college library 
on subjects being currently discussed 
at the time and for which requests 
had been received. 

At present the number of packages 
on the shelves is undetermined, not 
that there are so many, but the elas- 
ticity of their make-up, the occasional 
discarding of some, the breaking up of 
others into sub-classifications and the 
varying combinations of articles from 
several, make even approximation of 
little value. 

The material on the shelves is the 
accumulation of six years of clipping, 
classifying, and filing the contents of 
about 25 periodicals and daily news- 
papers which, with additional material 
from bulletins, government publica- 
tions, pamphlets from experiment sta- 
tions and extension divisions of state 
colleges and universities, and innumer- 
able social welfare agencies, forms a 
workable source of valuable accumu- 
lated material. 

Teachers, students, and club mem- 
bers are the most frequent users of 
the package libraries. Farmers’ re- 
quests are for information that must 
usually be referred to the experiment 
station or to agricultural extension ex- 
perts of the college. Books and pack- 
age libraries on country life and the 
country church have been particularly 
called for. 

The Service bureau has not been 
particularly strenuous in accumulating 
or classifying statistics of the use of 
material in the package libraries as it 
is too burdensome to follow the actual 
use and such a record would consume 
time and attention that might be more 
profitably used in other ways. 

The number of package libraries 
grew from 36 the first year to 595 in 
1922. The last eight months show a 
loan of 495 as compared with 124 for 
the first eight months. The need for 
library extension is proved less by ac- 
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tual growth of the service than by the 
fact that this growth has come largely 
without incitement of publicity. As 
many requests come as can be han- 
dled, more than can be met satisfac- 
torily because of lack of assistance. 
From the present experience it would 
seem that the circulation of package 
libraries is of more value than the cir- 
culation of books and should receive 
more careful attention. 

In May, 1920, 6691 books of the 
War service library were allotted to 
Mississippi by the A. L. A. and de- 
posited with the Service bureau. 
These books were immediately classi- 
fied and shelved and, laboriously, lists 
of the books were typed and copies 
sent to the 42 libraries in the state. 
Calls for these books have been dis- 
appointing, altho the books have been 
circulated to borrowers for their own 
use, five at a time for a period of two 
weeks and renewed upon request. As 
loans to teachers and other community 
leaders they are sent out in numbers 
from 25 to 100 for periods extending 
even over a year, according to the 
number of books borrowed, the num- 
ber of persons using them and the ac- 
tivity of their circulation. 

For several reasons no attempt is 
made to select and send out traveling 
libraries along any well defined plan— 
lack of financial means, office service 
and, fundamentally, because the books 
sent out should be the selection of the 
borrowers. The most popular books 
are fiction, biography, books on edu- 
cation and agriculture. The circula- 
tion of books has increased as follows: 
1920, 466; 1921, 1605; 1922, 2368. 

The following shows an interesting 
use of the books: American Legion 
posts in three towns; Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries in two lumber camps, and a 
great many school principals. The 
extent of the work geographically is 
also interesting: 250 communities in 
80 counties have been reached with 
package library service; 198 commu- 
nities in 76 counties, by Books for 
Everybody service. Apart from li- 
brary extension service in the state, 
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and books, rarely 
more than one in each instance, have 
been sent to 15 other states, from 
Massachusetts to Idaho. 

Library extension work in Missis- 
sippi must continue for years to come 
as it is a matter of slow growth. With 
the present development it is fortu- 
nate that a very limited amount of 
money has been available. This does 
not mean to discredit ideal library 
work. To face facts, however, Mis- 
sissippi needs a working goal of much 
shorter reach. The growth of its li- 
braries must go hand in hand with 
the progress of its schools, or rather, 
just ahead, not too far ahead, but 
enough to keep the progress from be- 
ing satisfied with itself. 


package libraries 





American Library Association 

At the Midwinter meeting in Chi- 
cago, December 31, it was decided to 
hold the next meeting of the A. L. A. 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 29- 
July 5. 

The Veterans’ bureau has assumed 
full responsibility for library service to 
the men in the Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pitals. 

One hospital librarian is continued 
on the A. L. A. payroll at the request 
of the director of the bureau. All the 
other hospital librarians, including 
those at the Washington headquarters, 
are now regular government em- 
ployees. 

The temporary Library Training 
board will hold two sessions following 
the Midwinter meetings, in Chicago, 
January 3-4. A week’s meeting is 
planned for some time in March or 
April in New York, when opportunity 
will be given library schools to make 


suggestions. Florence R. Curtis, vice- 
director, Drexel Institute library 


school, has been given a months’ leave 
of absence to assist in the work, pre- 
ceding the appointment of an execu- 
tive officer. The plan of work for the 
board as outlined is to investigate the 
field of library training, to formulate 
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tentative standards for all library 
training agencies and to devise and 
plan for accrediting such agencies. 

A grant of $10,000 for the Tempo- 
rary library training board and a grant 
of $5000 for the preparation of a text- 
book have been made by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial has given $10,000 toward the 
work of the Committee on the Union 
list of periodicals. This is to cover the 
expense of checking the catalogs of the 
Government libraries in the city of 
Washington. J. T. Gerould reports 
for the committee that this gift, in 
addition to the subscriptions under- 
written by various libraries, makes it 
possible to proceed with the work. 


Directory of catalogers 

Eliza Lamb, University of Chicago 
libraries, has been appointed chairman 
of the A. L. A. catalog section com- 
mittee on the Directory of catalogers 
in place of Ellen Chandler, resigned. 
All communications in regard to the 
directory should be addressed to Miss 
Lamb. Sophie K. Hiss, chairman, A. 
L. A. Catalog section. 


Bookbinding Committee notes 


The work of analyzing the faulty 
features of some of the new books and 
passing the comments on periodically 
to the publishers through their organ- 
ization, the National Association of 
Book Publishers, has been followed 
up during the past year as far as time 
would permit. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing accomplished thus far 
has been the furnishing of information 
regarding general features in practice 
among book manufacturers which fail 
to give satisfaction for the ordinary 
requirements of library use, but of 
which undesirable features the pub- 
lishers may be quite unaware in some 
cases. 

The assistance given the committee 
chairman by various librarians in the 
way of reports on faulty books has 
been very helpful, and it is hoped that 
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a larger number may send in sugges- 
tions as occasion offers. During the 
year more than 400 books have been 
examined and analytical reports have 
been made both on the good and the 
undesirable features as related to li- 
brary use. These critical reports are 
typed on slips and sent in duplicate to 
the New York office of the National 
Association of Book Publishers, from 
which one copy is sent out to the pub- 
lisher concerned. Copies of these re- 
ports go also to the New York office 
of the Employing Bookbinders of 
America, many of whose members are 
manufacturers of the books reported 
on, as well as to the Library of Con- 
gress and the Government printing 
office in Washington. Considerable 
interest has been shown on the part 
of the publishers and book manufac- 
turers in these comments on the phys- 
ical make-up of their books, and the 
outlook is hopeful for some degree of 
cooperation tending towards improve- 
ment in book-making. 

In October, the chairman of the 
Bookbinding committee attended the 
annual convention of the Employing 
Bookbinders of America at Washing- 
ton by invitation, and gave a paper at 
one of the general sessions in which 
was given a brief sketch of the A. L. 
A. and its aims, and in which some of 
the common points of interest and 
contact between the libraries and the 
library binders and other makers of 
books were emphasized. It is sig- 
nificant that an address by a promi- 
nent maker of school books on the 
same program paralleled closely and 
stressed in general the same urgent 
plea which the Bookbinding commit- 
tee has made for better paper and bet- 
ter books. 

Mr John Archer, superintendent of 
the printing office and bindery in the 
New York public library, has recently 
been added to the Bookbinding com- 
mittee, and is prepared to confer with 
publishers and book manufacturers at 
their request, in regard to physical 
make-up along lines of library re- 
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quirements of any sets or special 
books which they contemplate pub- 
lishing. 

Most of the state meetings being 
over, the bookbinding exhibits will 
now be available for use in library 
schools and individual libraries until 
about February 15, and then again 
after about March 15 or April 1. 
One of the exhibits has been passing 
around among library schools and 
state meetings in the South Atlantic 
section, the itinerary being arranged 
by Miss Stiles. The other exhibit has 
been in New York state and New Eng- 
land for some months, but at present 
is in Cleveland. Requests for either 
exhibit should be addressed to Mary 
FE. Wheelock, Public library, Cleve- 
land. 





Designated Depositories 

An important contribution to the 
subject of United States public docu- 
ments is the Report on designated de- 
pository libraries, just issued from the 
office of the Superintendent of docu- 
ments. This report shows conditions, 
April, 1923, under the selective plan 
authorized by the Sixty-seventh con- 
gress, and was prepared by Mary A. 
Hartwell, cataloger in the Department 
of public documents and a member of 
the Public documents committee of 
the A. L. A. The report also contains 
a list of designated depository libraries 
revised to July, 1923. 

Outlines and maps of the United 
States accompany the report. One 
shows designated depository libraries, 
with the relative number of publica- 
tions received under the selective plan 
and the ratio between the number of 
libraries and the population of each 
state. Another map shows the kinds 
of libraries designated as sagen rage 
whether state, school, public or U. 
departments, etc. There are 418 - 
pository libraries in the U. S., with two 
non-depository libraries with complete 
collections in the District of Columbia. 
There are 48 libraries having complete 
collections : 69 having more than two- 
thirds; 152 having from one-half to 
two-thirds: and 149 having less than 
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one-half. A distinct value in itself is 
this information as to in what libraries 
and where these depository libraries 
are located. 

The most popular of the department 
reports, as evidenced by over 300 re- 
quests for the publications, are the fol- 
lowing: Interior department, 27 ; Com- 
merce, 20; Agricultural, 15; Labor, 10; 


Smithsonian institution, 8. The fig- 
ures show the number of series re- 
quested. 

The compiler closes the report by 
saying: 

Depositories have selected what they 


wanted and what they believed could be 
made available for public use. Their selec- 
tions appear to have been carefully and in 
the main wisely made to serve the particular 
constituency of such libraries. The fact 
remains, however, that 27 states will be 
without complete collections in the future. 

It seems most desirable that state library 
commissions and other similar bodies, also 
the Public documents committee and the 
Federal and State Relations committee of 
the A. L. A., should consider the situation 
with a view to ascertaining whether the 
document collections of the future in the 
various states are adequate to fulfill the 
needs of each state. 

Only 1500 copies of the report have 
been printed, so that the distribution 
has not been general but only to de- 
positories and those especially inter- 
ested. Non-depository libraries, there- 
fore, that wish to have the report 
should file their requests promptly 
with the Superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, \WWashing- 
ton, D.C. 





What Scholarship Is 

In a recent address to students, Presi- 
dent Ernest DeWitt Burton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said that the univer- 
sity will stand among other things for 
scholarship, and he reminded them what 
scholarship is: 

It is not pedantry. It is not dry-as-dust 
facts. It is primarily an attitude and secondar- 
ily an achievement. It is an interest in know- 
ing things, a desire for truth, an insatiable 
curiosity not about the trivial and the unim- 
portant but about the great things of the 
world and of human life. As an achievement, 


it is the acquisition of knowledge, and still 
more, a confirmed attitude of open-mindedness 
toward truth and acceptance of it. 
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Salaries Report 

The annual questionnaire concern- 
ing salaries of Simmons College li- 
brary school was sent out in October 
to 363 persons on our active file, not, 
however, to the 41 members of the 
1923 class. Returns have been re- 
ceived from 92% per cent of those in- 
terrogated, including 272 graduates of 
the four or five year courses; 45 one- 
year specials; and 19 who for various 
reasons did not complete four years of 
college work. Thirty reported that 
they were not at present in library 
positions, 7 of whom have recently 
married, 14 for personal reasons do not 
desire positions at present, the other 
9 are now ready to return to work. 

Of the returns, 55 per cent showed 
salary increases ranging fom $30 to 
$900. 

Three hundred and three gave full 
information about salaries, and the 
following figures may be of interest. 

The figures below 


who are working full time. 


Below 
$1,500 


Over 


Average Mean $2,000 


144 graduates from 
the Simmons Col- 
lege 4-year course. $1707.37 
96 graduates of other 
colleges with the 
Simmons College 
Library school 1- 
year course 
45 1-year specials, 
adm‘tted on = ac- 
count of previous 
experience 
15 students who did 
not complete 4 col- 
lege years 1542.25 1440 26%,°7 60% 


Three persons, not counted in the 
preceding statistics, report they are 
employed for half time; their average 
for the half time is $926, the mean 
$936. 

The statistics above are calculated 
strictly on the actual money received, 
without regard to the length of vaca- 
tion, which is misleading as to real 
values as the vacations vary from two 
weeks to four months, and it often 
happens that the longest vacations ac- 
company the largest actual salaries, 
especially in the school and college 
fields. The two-week vacations are 
very largely in the special and busi- 
ness libraries. Of the 300 positions, 


$1680 18% 


1814.85 1800 32°; 


1800 
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5 per cent have one month vacation 
attached ;20 per cent have two or three 
weeks; 5 per cent, six weeks, and 20 
per cent range from two to four 
months, 

The range is $900 for 9 months to 
$4,000 for 11 months. 
June RicHArpsON DONNELLY 

Director 





Cut It Short! 
If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 
Boil it down. 
Make it short, and crisp, and snappy— 
Boil it down. 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


Take out every surplus letter— 
Boil it down; 
Fewer syllables the better— 
Boil it down. 
Make your meaning plain; express it 
So we'll know, not merely guess it: 
Then, my friend, ere you address it. 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the extra trimmings, 
Boil it down. 
Skim it well, then skim the trimmings— 
Boil it down. 
When you're sure ’twould be a sin 
To cut another sentence in two, 
Send it on, and we’ll begin to 
30il it down. 
—Joe Lincoln in L. A. W. Bulletin. 





Civil Service Examination 

The U. S. civil service commission 
asks for applications for the position 
of hospital librarians. These will be 
received and acted upon until March 
31, 1924. Entrance salaries range from 
$1,800-$2,040 a year. The duties of 
the position are to administer libra- 
ries at various veterans’ hospitals, 
naval hospitals, or naval stations thru- 
out the United States. 

Competitors will not be required to 
report for examination at any place 
but will be rated on their education, 
experience and fitness. Full informa- 
tion and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. civil service 
commission, Washington, D. C.. or at 
any of the Civil Service offices in any 
city. 
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A Notable Library 

One of the interesting libraries 
opened recently in Chicago is that con- 
nected with the Field museum of nat- 
ural history. This institution was 
moved last year from its original home 
in Jackson park in the famous Fine 
Arts building, which was built for the 
World’s Fair, to the new Field memo- 
rial building erected under the terms 
of the will of the late Marshall Field 
of Chicago in the new extension of 
Grant park at Twelfth street. 

The collection of books in such an 
institution, of course, would be scien- 
tific, but the librarian, Miss Elsie 
Lippincott, speaking with regard to 
this, says that “there is more romance 
tucked peacefully away on the shelves 
of the library of the Field museum 
than can be found in tons of printed 
and brightly lithographed magazines 
that spend such short, restless mo- 
ments on the news stands. . . 
\What can be more of a revelation or a 
complete release from commonplaces 
than to go back to the beginnings of 
man and walk thru the ages of his evo- 
lution, to associate with all sorts and 
conditions of humanity? What could 
intrigue our minds more than to read 
the history of the earth in all its con- 
stituent parts and its cycles of exist- 
ence? Or to venture forth into the 
wilds and learn the developments, 
habits and daily life of beasts and 
birds?” ; 

The library in itself is not extensive 
as large libraries go and yet thousands 
and thousands of volumes are on the 
shelves and more are added every day, 
which contain valuable material on all 
subjects that come under the term, 
natural history. These volumes are 
all gathered under four departments— 
anthropology, botany, geology and 
zoology. There is a main reference 
library, general in its scope as related 
to the natural sciences, but books bear- 
ing distinctly on the work of the dif- 
ferent departments are kept in the li- 
braries ot these departments, this for 
the convenience of the staff. Of course 
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this arrangement means multiplied ex- 
pense and space, more, it means loss 
of solidarity of interest and, most of 
all, it means traversing literally miles 
in the matter of research work for 
those who wish to consult the special 
publications allotted to distinct depart- 
ments, widely separated. The building 
itself is enormous and the libraries are 
generally placed against the outer 
walls of each department so that a 
devotee of the reservoir idea looks with 
great discouragement on the separa- 
tion of material. 

An attractive reading room is pro- 
vided for the public where are to be 
found current files of scientific period- 
icals and serials. Here, in time, will 
be the general catalog of books in all 
the libraries, the first step in the pain- 
ful journey to verify material and in- 
stances. 

The Field museum is an educational 
institution and members of its staff are 
scattered to the four ends of the earth 
in investigation and research work. 
The results of these are embodied in 
a series of publications and these lat- 
ter are distributed free to correspond- 
ing institutions not only in this coun- 
try but to every part of the world 
where literature and science are culti- 
vated. An exchange of these is the 
principal source of the library’s growth. 

The building itself is the gift of the 
late Marshall Field, but from the be- 
ginning the institution has received 
many valuable sets and collections of 
material from others. Among the not- 
able gifts are a rare set of Audubon’s 
Birds of America; a collection of 1500 
beautifully bound books on angling, 
many volumes of which date back to 
1543. This collection contains eight 
editions of Izaak Walton’s Compleat 
Angler. 

Here is the spirit of books: 

Those who love to read have life 
3eyond their own short day— 
Thev travel through the centuries 

With authors years away. 


Cheerful Cherub. 








Special Libraries Association 
Boston meet'nz, November, 1£2: 

The Special libraries association of 
Boston held two interesting meetings, 
one in October and the other in No- 
vember. The first meeting was a con- 
ference made up of representatives of 
25 important Greater Boston agencies 
engaged in collecting and distributing 
specialized information. The general 
discussion on this occasion was so in- 
teresting that the Special libraries as- 
sociation invited the representatives of 
these organizations to speak before a 
larger audience ,in November, in the 
rooms of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts. 

QO. L. Stone, general manager of the 
Associated Industries and host for the 
evening, explained the aim of his asso- 
ciation, the founding of an industrial 
center with departments of direct ser- 
vice in all phases of industrial informa- 
tion, with a staff of experts ready to 
give advice on any problem, the solu- 
tion of which would improve condi- 
tions of industry thruout the state. 
This concern also gives space for ex- 
hibiting products of member com- 
panies. 

Robert Kelso told of the work of the 
Boston council of social agencies, 
which aims to prevent the duplication 
and waste of effort among the many 
social service organizations of the city. 
This organization serves as a clearing 
house of social service information and 
publicity. Mr Kelso announced the 
publication of the seventh edition of 
the Social Service directory, the first 
revision in 10 years. 

Mr Taylor told about the Boston 
legal aid society and of its service to 
the poor in such matters as wage 
claims, tenantry problems, workmen’s 
compensation, fraud and protection of 
women and children. 

Charles A. Gates, director of the 
Prospect Union Educational Ex- 
change, told of the new scope of that 
organization as an_ informational 
agency ready to give facts about all 
classes, schools and courses of good 
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standing in Greater Boston. The 
union has educational councillors 
ready to give individual advice and 
furnishes speakers for special occa- 
sions. The Prospect Union catalog 
lists in its 85 pages, 1,159 courses 
classed by subjects. 

Mr Hawkes, librarian of Sampson 
& Murdock, directory publishers, 
stated frankly that his firm was purely 
commercial, that its aim was to sell 
directories and promote better direct 
mail advertising. He stated also that 
his collection of some 1,500 directories 
in the United States and Canada was 
available for consultation, either free 
of charge for a few detatls or with a 
minor charge for list compilation. Mr 
Davis of the W. A. Greenough Com- 
pany, also directory publishers, offered 
for free consultation that company’s 
collection of 12 Massacusetts and New 
Hampshire directories which it has 
published consecutively since 1862. 

Olive M. Jacques reviewed the work 
of the Travelers’ Aid Society in Boston. 
Information was also given of the 
work of the Y. M. C. A. and of the 
service bureaus of department stores. 
Miss Gibbs reviewed the ever increas- 
ing informational service of the Tel- 
U-Where Company. An_ interesting 
story was told by FE. L. Green of the 
Boston Better Business Commission, 
a state corporation and a branch of a 
larger national organization, of its 
work of protecting the public from 
fraud, preventing misrepresentation in 
merchandise advertising and exposing 
fake speculative ventures. Mr Stacy 
of the Massachusetts chamber of 
commerce prophecied that his organ- 
ization would be the future research 
bureau of facts in all fundamental 
business problems. 

President Briggs, assistant librarian 
of Harvard college, expressed his 
gratitude that Boston possesses so 
many valuable sources of information. 
His expression was echoed by every 
listener to the successive revelations, 
not only for the knowledge of such 
sources, but for the cordial offers of 
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cooperation from the agencies repre- 
sented. 

Announcement was made. that a 
general course in Special Library 
training offered by the Educational 
committee, Miss Donnelly, chairman, 
would begin in January, 1924. 

RutuH M. LANE, secretary 

Delaware—The Special Libraries coun- 
cil held its December meeting in 
Wilmington, Delaware. After arrival, 
a visit was made to the Technical li- 
brary of the Hercules Power Com- 
pany. This is a very interesting li- 
brary, with a fine collection of books 
and magazines on chemistry, explo- 
sives and allied subjects. From its 
windows one is given an_ inspiring 
view of the harbor and city of Wil- 
mington. A visit was also made to the 
library of the DuPont de Nemours 
Company. Miss Liebmann showed the 
visitors an especially fine collection of 
bound sets of technical magazines, 
both foreign and American. After an 
hour’s discussion of the various de- 
tails of arrangement, a visit was made 
to the Wilmington public library. 
Architects and trustees who manage 
and plan libraries ought really to see 
this library. Mr Bailey and his as- 
sistant piloted the visitors thru the 
entire building whose engine rooms 
even were fascinating. For a proper 
description of the building, the best 
one can say is “You had better go 
right away and see it!” 

This was a most delightful, illum- 
inating library tour and the visitors 
felt amply repaid in every way for the 
time and effort expended. 





A History of Canada 
In answer to the question as to 
what good one-volume history of 


Canada might be recommended, W. J. 
Sykes, librarian of the Public library, 
Ottawa, replies as follows: 

By all odds, the best book of the kind in 
the field is The High-school history of 
Canada by W. L. Grant, published by Ryer- 
son Press. Toronto, price 49 cents, plus 12 
cents postage. I think no one moderately 
informed on Canadian history would dispute 
this choice. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—The second meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held in the 
evening, November 1, at the Ryerson 
library of the Art institute when Dr 
Franklyn Bliss Snyder of Northwest- 
ern university gave a very illuminating 
talk on Mark Twain. 

Dr Snyder, with his invigorating per- 
sonality and his natural and easy style, 
would be an addition to any program. 
Surely, one thought, there is not much 
new about Mark Twain. Not much 
new but much that is old that bears 
repetition. 

Dr Snyder sketched briefly Mark 
Twain’s childhood in Missouri and his 
experiences while piloting a boat on 
the Mississippi river. His sympathy 
was with the South at the time of the 
Civil war and he joined the home 
guard of the Confederate army. He 
afterwards went to Nevada, finally 
reaching San Francisco, where he met 
Bret Harte. In 1870, he married and 
settled in Hartford, Connecticut, where 
he lived for 40 years. There was great 
happiness in Mark Twain’s life and 
sorrow a-plenty. In 1904, the death of 
his devoted wife and cherished com- 
panion was a severe blow to him. In 
1907, his trip abroad was an eventful 
time in his life, when at Oxford his 
dreams came true and his was the 
honor few Americans attain—he was 
the first foreigner dined by Punch in 
50 years. 

He journeyed to Bermuda in search 
of health, but soon returned to Hart- 
ford where he died in 1910. Financial 
misfortune overtook him several times, 
but he always survived the catastro- 
phes. 

Dr Snyder said that “humor is 
the same thing the world around” and 
that the big factor or quality in 
our national humor is exaggeration. 
American humor is democratic and 
leveling and in this class of literature 
Mark Twain stands out as no one else. 
Part of the fame that came to this 
well-known author was due not so 
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much for what he had done but to 
what he was. He preached the gospel 
of sincerity and he was the artist thru 
and thru. 

Two cardinal planks in Mr Clemens’ 
platform were sincerity and democ- 
racy. “He was a spinner of yarns, a 
teller of tales,’ a man who had big 
ideas and was able to put them over. 
In the field of American humorists, 
Mark Twain stands out as one pre- 
eminent and alone. 

M. Lityian Ryan 
Secretary 


Kansas—The annual meeting of the 
Kansas library association was held at 
Iola, with 44 librarians present. Every 
session was filled with excellent music, 
lectures and discussion for practical 
use. One of the outstanding addresses 
was that of Charles F. Scott, Iola, who 
reviewed the state of the world, point- 
ing out world movements that have 
contributed to the present situation. 
Mrs R. H. Trueblood, Yates Center, 
delighted her audience with a number 
of readings which showed no diminu- 
tion of the power of that noted family 
to hold public interest. A bright bit 
was a poem, “Librarians’ If,” by Annie 
Walton, Sterling. (See P. L. 28:557. 

Questions pertaining to the work of 
trustees, children’s reading, school 
work and means of training for library 
service received special attention. 

An interested and interesting visitor 
at the meeting was Carl H. Milam, 
secretary of the A. L. A. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Ida Day, Hutchinson; vice- 
president, Earl Manchester, Lawrence; 
secretary, Jessie Huston, Winfield; 
treasurer, Odella Nation, Pittsburg. 


Kentucky—.\_ successful meeting of 
the Kentucky library association was 
held in Covington, November 23-24, 
with a very good attendance. 

Round-tables under the direction of 
Fannie C. Rawson, Estelle Reid and 
Florence Dillard discussed problems 
of the small library. An interesting 
address on The Library as a local his- 
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tory center was given by Mrs Charles 
F. Norton, librarian, Transylvania col- 


lege. Another interesting talk was 
that of Dr W. D. Funkhouser, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, on Archeological re- 
search in Kentucky. Dr Funkhouser 
described with great enthusiasm the 
treasures that are to be found under 
the ground in Kentucky. He told of 
the remarkable structure of the land 
which led archzologists to believe that 
under the floors of the caves, in the 
mountains and valleys, are the buried 
remains of prehistoric man and beast 
which will fill in many gaps. Many 
recent wonderful discoveries have been 
made in small and larger caves. This 
material, as it is prepared, is being 
taken care of in the Public library of 
Lexington. 

In the evening, Dr F. W. Chandler, 
University of Cincinnati, discussed 
Contemporary drama. 

On Saturday morning, a round-table 
on children’s work was conducted by 
Bernice W. Bell, Free public library, 
Louisville. Miss Bell stressed the duty 
of the librarian to codéperate with the 
public schools in creating in the chil- 
dren a taste for good books. She in- 
sisted that the librarian should com- 
mend that which is good and condemn 
that which is not good. 

Discussion of books of the vear filled 
the last program. 

Two interesting papers were given 
during the meeting—by Sophie M. 
Collmann, Cincinnati, and Julian S. 
Fowler, University of Cincinnati. 

The officers for 1924 are: President, 
Jennie M. Flexner, Louisville: first 
vice-president, Mrs Anne M. Spears, 
Covington; second vice-president, Mrs 
T. D. Arnold, Middlesboro; secretarv- 
treasurer, Grace L. Snederass, Lexing- 
ton: member-at-large, Mrs F. H. Ridg- 
way, Berea. 

Mary Rorert Loyp 
Secretary 


Maryland— A small group of librari- 
ans who felt that their co-workers in 
the state should have some opportu- 
nity to get together to discuss common 
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problems called a meeting for the 
formation of a library organization. 
The meeting was held in Baltimore, 
November 30, with about 75 persons 
present. There was enthusiasm, an 
association was formed and a consti- 
tution adopted. 

Sarah B. Askew of the New Jersey 
library commission was present and 
discussed the need for libraries and 
the service they render every com- 
munity. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve the association: President, 
Louis Dielman , Peabody Institute; 
first vice-president, Marcia Noyes, li- 
brarian, Medical and Chirurgical li- 
brary; second vice-president, Mrs M. 
A. Newell, secretary, Maryland library 
commission; secretary, Lucy Bell, 
Goucher College library; treasurer, 
Marion Batchelor, Maryland library 
commission. 

The organization started out with in- 
terest and the belief that it will prove 
helpful to all librarians in Maryland. 

* * * 


The annual library conference held 
each year in connection with the State 
teachers’ association of Maryland oc- 
curred November 30. Mrs M. A. 
Newell, secretary of the Maryland li- 
brary commission, presided and _ told 
briefly of the new libraries being es- 
tablished in the state and the hope of 
the commission for more liberal legis- 
lation and appropriation for extension 
of library service. 

Dr B. C. Steiner, Enoch Pratt free 
library, gave his ideas on how to get 
municipal and county aid for the es- 
tablishment of county libraries. He 
stated three reasons why appropria- 
tion should be made from _ public 
funds for library purposes: a) The 
public library is a part of the educa- 
tional system provided by the public 
and pupils make use of the public 
library long after their public school 
education ceases; therefore, the li- 
brary should receive a fair proportion 
of the money given by the state for 
educational purposes. b) The public 
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library is a part of the recreational 
system. c) The public library is the 
home of the public inspirational sys- 
tem. There is nothing else with 
spiritual influence which is supported 
by the government. Dr Steiner urged 
that the librarians of Maryland try 
to impress the fact on the minds of 
trustees and patrons that the public 
library is not a charity, but an impor- 
tant institution of the government. 

Sarah B. Askew of the New Jersey 
library commission stated that people 
must be made to understand that 
books can offer something to them 
personally before they can be made in- 
terested in a public library for their 
community. It is necessary to find 
something in which they themselves 
are interested and prove to them that 
the library would be a means of secur- 
ing books on the subject. As soon as 
the general public is convinced of the 
value of a library, the work of secur- 
ing municipal or county aid is negli- 
gible. 

Eliza G. Suydam, Annapolis public 
library, gave a brief sketch of the his- 
tory of her library and the benefits 
which Annapolis has derived from it. 
This library supplies books to 34 
places outside Annapolis and is soon 
to ask for county support. 

Lucy Bein 
Secretary 


Missouri—The 1923 meeting of the 
Missouri library association was held 
at Hannibal, the boyhood home of 
Mark Twain and the scene of Tom 
Sawyer’s adventures, October 18-20. 
Perhaps the most outstanding event 
of the occasion was the pilgrimage to 
the author’s old home and to the cave 
where Becky and Tom were lost. 

Of course the professional side of 
the meeting was in evidence. Discus- 
sion of school libraries and coérdina- 
tion of school and public library work 
illuminated many difficulties for those 
who were troubled. Dr A. E. Bost- 
wick, librarian, Public library, St. 
Louis, gave the principal address, 
“Some realists, English and Ameri- 
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can,” cleverly sketching some of the 
outstanding figures in modern fiction. 
A review of books, particularly those 
for children, was illuminating. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Ward Edwards, librarian, 
State teachers’ college, Warrensburg ; 
vice-president, Helen Birch, librarian, 
Public library, Hannibal; treasurer, 
Harriet M. Horine, librarian, Public 
library, Springfield; secretary, Jean 
Cameron, librarian, Public library, 
Sedalia. 


New Jersey—The fall meeting of the 
New Jersey library association was 
held at Jersey City, November 20, with 
an attendance of 170. 

The association was welcomed by 
the mayor of the city who expressed 
a deep interest in public library serv- 
ice and, what was a welcome note, ad- 
vocated adequate maintenance for 
public libraries. Speaking of the local 
situation, he said the Library board in 
Jersey City knew the needs of the li- 
brary, and as he knew the importance 
of public libraries, the city would 
stand behind the board in developing 
the library system of Jersey City until 
that city leads New Jersey in public 
library facilities. The situation in 
Jersey City testifies to the sincerity of 
Mayor Hague’s sentiments. The Ber- 
gen branch was opened a year ago, 
another similar branch is nearing com- 
pletion and two others are definitely 
planned for. In addition, the main li- 
brary building is to be enlarged, the 
site for which has already been bought. 

A committee of seven was appointed 
by the association, from library trus- 
tees representing all kinds of libraries 
in the state, to care for legislative mat- 
ters affecting the library welfare of the 
state. 

One session of the meeting was de- 
voted entirely to discussion of library 
publicity, the object of which is to 


create understanding between the li-. 


brary and the people to whom it be- 


or 
longs. Advertising 


‘Elsie M. Rushmore of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York ad- 
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vertisers, presented the advertiser's 
view of library publicity. The prob- 
lem is to bring the library and the 
people together. The advertiser would 
consider his product, in this case, 
books, would analyze and test these, 
compare them with other products and 
see that they make an attractive 
“package” to represent. After con- 
sidering the product and ways of pre- 
senting it, the advertiser would study 
the market—what people are being 
reached and what others might be 
reached. He would next take into ac- 
count the money available and finally 
determine on methods to be employed. 
Perhaps the greatest mistake librari- 
ans make is to consider methods first, 
or perhaps methods only. With con- 
sideration first of market and money, 
methods usually determine themselves. 
It is also futile, if not fatal, to adver- 
tise anything a library cannot satis- 
factorily supply after the demand is 
created. 

Miss Rushmore drew the distinction 
between advertising and publicity: The 
object of advertising is to sell the prod- 
uct, whereas that of publicity is to en- 
hance the reputation of the product. 
The function of a library is to supply 
readers with the type of thing they 
want (not what librarians think they 
should want) and the library’s pub- 
licity should, therefore, convince peo- 
ple that the library does have what 
they want. 

Forrest B. Spaulding of Syracuse 
spoke on the general publicity policy 
of a library from the librarian’s point 
of view. Mr Spaulding emphasized 
the librarian’s having and working a 
definite plan and a thorogoing one. A 
library employing at one time many 
old familiar methods of publicity is 
sure to get much better results than a 
library employing one or two novel 
methods or only a few of the familiar 
ones. The library has its books to 
offer, but, more than this, its chief 
product is service. This product 
should sell at a good price. There is 
neither pride nor satisfaction to be 
found in cheap service. He said library 
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publicity usually errs in being not suf- 
ficiently inclusive. It reaches only one 
or two classes in the community, usu- 
ally the so-called working class. Li- 
brary publicity should reach every 
caste, including, by all means, those 
people who own books and libraries 
themselves, because these people have 
the proper appreciation and influence 
to help the library obtain a larger ap- 
propriation. The newspaper is the best 
agency for library publicity, bringing 
the experience of one library to the 
attention of many others. Libraries of 
one county might plan and execute a 
publicity campaign together for the 
benefit of the entire county, even a 
state or nation. The library’s annual 
report should be printed in the news- 
paper, even if paid for. It would then 
reach the most people in the most di- 
rect manner and at least cost. 

Librarians must realize that pub- 
licity work demands a definite, thoro- 
going plan, originality and action. 

Bessie H. Newkirk, Public library, 
Camden, made an interesting presenta- 
tion of the subject, Books speak for 
themselves, emphasizing the variety of 
appeals books have for different people 
and the importance of getting the right 
book to the right person at the right 
time. 

Edith H. Crowell, librarian, Perth 
Amboy, advocated newspaper pub- 
licity as the principal medium, stress- 
ing the importance of close and cor- 
dial coéperation with editors, of having 
knowledge of the library’s resources, 
its possible service and its “wants.” 
The sort of material which makes 
good library publicity should be stud- 
ied and special attention given to dis- 
covering and utilizing capabilities of 
members of the staff in helping to pre- 
pare this material for newspapers. 

Agnes Miller, librarian, Public li- 
brary, Princeton, in speaking of pub- 
licity thru clubs, pointed out the fact 
that group reading is a powerful influ- 
ence in the shaping of lives, especially 
of the young. Books fire original 
thinking and everything done to en- 
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courage this sort of reading is excel- 
lent publicity. 

Leah E. Ketchum, reference libra- 
rian, Public library, Trenton, discussed 
Publicity thru reference service. Such 
service has too limited a clientele con- 
sidering the important advantages it 
has to offer. Special exhibits of books 
on particular subjects in and out of the 
library ought to be made. Newspapers 
should carry notices of opportunities 
for investigation, and visits, not only 
to schools and clubs but to all kinds 
of organizations, for the purpose of 
presenting the service of the reference 
library, should be made. Special no- 
tices should be sent to individuals 
whose particular interests are known 
and close alliance should be made with 
leaders of civic projects for the pur- 
pose of securing public attention. 
Good service, conscientiously given 
every one, is publicity of the best sort 
because it is really human and based 
on true experience. 

Roberta M. Doxsee, librarian, Bound 
Brook, told interestingly of the pub- 
licity carried on there in a campaign 
for a library building. 

Time forbade exhaustion of the sub- 
ject of library publicity, so members 
of the association were asked to pre- 
pare brief papers on 16 other phases 
which could not be touched on in the 
meeting for want of time. The entire 
discussion will be gathered and put 
into print for distribution. 

The evening was given up to a visit 
to the buildings of the Jersey City li- 
brary system, personally conducted by 
Mr Allen and Mr Miller. Many differ- 
ent kinds of library buildings were 
seen which suggested to the visiting 
librarians features and helpful ideas 
for their benefit. 

Haroip F. BrigHAM 
Secretary 

North Carolina—The first biennial and 
fourteenth meeting of the North Caro- 
lina library association was held at 
Winston-Salem, November 22-23. The 
president, Dr Louis R. Wilson, libra- 
rian, University of North Carolina, 
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presided. The secretary’s and treas- 
urer’s reports were read and approved. 
The first session was devoted to busi- 
ness. 

After these transactions, Dr Wilson 
introduced Mary Flourney of the 
North Carolina library commission 
who related most amusingly the ad- 
ventures of the library organizer 
among the plain folk of the highways 
and byways. Next, Gerald W. John- 
son of the Greensboro Daily News gave 
“An Intellectual audit of the state.” It 
is not often that librarians hear the 
public’s view of their profession. Mr 
Johnson requested the cooperation of 
the librarians with the press to in- 
crease the interest in books and read- 
ing. (See p. 1). 

The members, visitors and other 
guests especially invited because of 
their interest in the library were enter- 
tained in the evening at the Robert E. 
Lee hotel at a most enjoyable banquet, 
with Colonel W. A. Blair as the genial 
toastmaster. The welcome and re- 
sponses were felicitous, the music was 
charming and the occasion was most 
delightful. Mary B. Palmer of the Li- 
brary commission presented briefly the 
progress in library extension in the 
state during the past two years and 
Dr Wilson concluded the evening ses- 
sion by outlining a library program for 
North Carolina, 1923-33. 

Friday morning’s session was fea- 
tured by several enthusiastic addresses 
on Library service for schools by 
school people. Gertrude Stiles of the 
National Library Bindery Company 
spoke on book-binding and mending 
for the library. 

At the conclusion of the general 
program, the meeting was broken up 
into sections in which matters of par- 
ticular interest to certain groups were 
discussed. The college library section 
met with Charles B. Shaw, librarian, 
North Carolina college for women, as 
leader. Selling the library to the stu- 
dent, by Katharine C. Ricks of Guil- 
ford College library; The Measuring 
stick for libraries of teacher-training 
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Trinity College library; Past and fu- 
ture needs for professional training in 
North Carolina, by Dr L. R. Wilson 
of the University library, made up the 
program. 

The Public library section met under 
leadership of Anne Pierce, Charlotte 
public library. Nellie E. Rowe of the 
Greensboro library spoke on The In- 
dividual’s responsibility to his profes- 
sion. The Abuse of library privileges 
was discussed by Mrs A. F. Griggs, 
Durham public library, and New 
wrinkles in loan work by Valeria Eas- 
ton, Charlotte library. Dr Howard 
Rondthaler, president of Salem college, 
spoke on The Inspiration of books. 

E. P. Wharton, a trustee of Greens- 
boro public library, presided at a meet- 
ing there. Donald Gillis of Asheville’s 
library board discussed Why I am a 
trustee, and Rev Douglas Rights of 
Winston, The Relation of the library 
to the trustee. 

The high-school library workers 
held the first meeting of the kind in 
the state, with Mrs Ruth H. Koos, 
Reynolds high school, as the leader. 
Prof John J. Blair, State department 
of education, discussed Physical stand- 
ards for the high-school library; Im- 
portance of the high-school library was 
the topic of Prof R. H. Latham. Mrs 
Robert Orr spoke on Cooperation be- 
tween teacher and librarian, and Mary 
Flourney of the Commission discussed 
Modified classifications for the high- 
school library. 

Following the morning session, the 
association was served a delightful 
luncheon by the Domestic Science de- 
partment of the high-schools. The 
afternoon meeting was given wholly to 
business. The following officers for 
the ensuing two years were elected: 
President, Charles B. Shaw, Greens- 
boro; first vice-president, Eva E. Ma- 
lone, Trinity college; second vice- 
president, Lottie E. Blake, Gastonia; 
secretary, Clara M. Crawford, Dur- 
ham; treasurer, Alma I. Stone, Chapel 
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Mary B. Palmer read the constitu- 
tion of the Southeastern library asso- 
ciation, which was adopted by the 
North Carolina chapter, and Mrs 
Marie F. Kilburn was designated its 
representative at the next meeting. 
Mrs A. F. Griggs was chosen to repre- 
sent the North Carolina library asso- 
ciation on the Council’ of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

The place for the next biennial meet- 
ing was referred to the Executive 
committee for a decision. The associa- 
tion unanimously elected Miss Palmer 
a life member, and gave.a rising vote 
of thanks to Dr Wilson, its retiring 
president, for his efficient service dur- 
ing the past two years. 

Upon the adjournment of the busi- 
ness meeting, the guests were shown 
over the R. J. Reynolds high school, 
including a careful inspection of the 
library. Later the delegates were the 
guests of the various city clubs for a 
ride to Reynolds and other points of 
interest, ending with a visit to Salem 
college for tea. 

The final session was held at Salem 
college. This consisted of a musicai 
program under the direction of Dean 
Shirley of the college and an address 
on North Carolina’s lack of interest in 
books and reading, under the caption, 
Our most startling statistics, by Dr C. 
Alphonso Smith of the United States 
Naval Academy. 

CLaRA M. CrawForp 

Ohio— The twenty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio library association was 
held at Canton in October. The 
headquarters hotel was large enough 
to permit satisfactory arrangement of 
exhibits and informal conferences 
which add so much to the value of 
such meetings. There were nearly 
200 members present. Elizabeth K. 
Steele, librarian, Lorain, presided. 

The outstanding address was that 
by Dr R. E. Vinson, president of 
Western Reserve university, in which 
he traced the tendency of education. 
He spoke of the two salient features 
of the modern university, its bigness 
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and the comprehensiveness of its cur- 
riculum. In the curriculum, a library 
school has a place if it can adequately 
train its students for the chief task of 
a library, to make the world’s knowl- 
edge available. 

Prof H. A. Miller, Oberlin college, 
spoke on Mal-adjustment of the immi- 
grant. He declared this to be only 
one phase of the general mal-adjust- 
ment resulting from present interna- 
tional relations and due in large part 
to the lack of understanding and 
sympathy shown by America to “the 
stranger within her gates.” 

On Wednesday morning, State li- 
brarian Herbert S. Hirshberg pre- 
sented the work undertaken under the 
new state library commission and the 
commission’s intention to make the 
state library a reservoir of help and 
material for all libraries of the state. 

Anna Tarr, Youngstown, declared 
that publicity is an integral part of 
library work. It is of two kinds—in- 
door publicity, in which the circula- 
tion desk assistant plays an important 
part, and outdoor publicity, such as 
window displays, exhibits and booths, 
street car advertisements, radio talks 
and newspaper articles. 

At a special noon luncheon arranged 
for the purpose, a discussion of the 
adult immigrant in relation to library 


work proved both interesting and 
stimulating. 
The Trustees’ section, presided 


over by G. W. Sherman, president, 
Akron Public library board, had lively 
discussions on such topics as putting 
libraries on a proper tax basis, adopt- 
ing a budget of activities as well as of 
finances, and making the library a 
more effective working machine. 

An informal meeting of those inter- 
ested in book-buying for children was 
led by Effie L. Power, Cleveland pub- 
lic library. At a school and library 
round-table, Prof A. S. Root, librarian, 
Oberlin college, discussed possibilities 
of codperation between schools and 
libraries. Julia Wright Merrill re- 
ported on the opportunities for service 
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to school libraries offered by the Ohio 
state library. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the A. 
L. A., discussed The Library and the 
new day. Mr Milam claimed that 
adult education is the most important 
function of the library today and, 
while the library is only one of the 
many agencies for adult education, it 
has certain qualifications for becoming 
one of the most important. The pub- 
lic has not yet learned to realize the 
possibilities for help in the library 
and this lack of appreciation results 
in inadequate support as well as lack 
of books in sufficient number of copies 
to satisfy the demand. Librarians 
must provide definite service for older 
boys and girls and men and women 
who wish to educate themselves, a 
service apart from what is now called 
circulation and reference work. 

Eva G. Leslie, Cleveland public li- 
brary, discussed The How and why of 
the story-hour, illustrated by the tell- 
ing of the story of Sir Marrok. 

Round-tables covering most of the 
problems of library service were led 
by Julia W. Merrill, State library; 
Jessie Welles, Toledo; Louise A. 
Hawley, Milan; Mary N. Baker, State 
library; Louise E. Grant, Akron; Bes- 
sie Sargeant-Smith, Cleveland. The 
discussions were most interesting and 
inspiring. 

An interesting address was_ that 
given by Jessie Welles, Toledo public 
library, on How shall we know our 
own community? The librarian is a 
builder and he needs to realize that 
he is building an institution not only 
for the present but for the future. He 
needs to foster in the public a sense 
of ownership toward the library and a 
pride in its possession aside from the 
mere building. 

Carrie L. Hughes, in a talk on in- 
teresting people in a county library, 
told of the recent successful campaign 
for a county library in Cuyahoga 
county. 

Those to whom awards for work 
during the year were made were: 
Louise A. Hawley, Milan;Sahra Levy, 


Archbold; Clara Shuler, Miamisburg ; 
Hattie D. Smith, London; Emma Gra- 
ham, Sidney, and Jennies Shoeman, 
Kent. 

The social side of the meeting was 
pleasantly developed in a reception 
by Judge and Mrs G. H. Clark; a play 
by the Cleveland Public Library play- 
ers—‘For distinguished service”; an 
automobile ride as guests of the Can- 
ton library board to Massillon where a 
reception was tendered the visitors by 
the Woman’s club of that city, and an 
association dinner. 

The meeting is spoken of as “one of 
the most successful and profitable the 
association has ever enjoyed.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Maude Herndon, Akron; 
first vice-president, Julian S. Fowler, 
Cincinnati; second vice - president, 
Pauline J. Fihe, Cincinnati; third vice- 
president, Marie T. Brown, Conneaut ; 
secretary, Josephine Lytle, Warren; 
treasurer, Marie Newberry, Toledo. 

Littie WULFEKOETTER 
Secretary 

Pennsylvania—At the first meeting of 
the Pennsylvania library club for the 
season, 1923-1924, November 21, the 
president, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
took the chair and called the meeting 
to order. 

Dr Woodruff introduced the speaker, 
Dr Cyrus Adler, president of Dropsie 
college of Hebrew and Cognate learn- 
ing, Philadelphia, and acting president 
of the Jewish Theological seminary of 
America. Dr Adler’s address was en- 
titled, The Greatest Jewish library in 
the world. Dr Adler said that not only 
is this library the greatest Jewish li- 
brary in the world, but it is the great- 
est Jewish, library that has ever been 
collected anywhere, at any time. 

There are many notable collections 
of Jewish manuscripts and general lit- 
erature, especially those of the Bodle- 
ian library, the British museum, Cam- 
bridge university, Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Royal library at Parma, Italy, 
and in the library of the Vatican. In 
America, there are collections of Jew- 
ish books and manuscripts at the He- 
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brew Union college, Cincinnati, Li- 
brary of Congress, and Dropsie col- 
lege, Philadelphia. 

Dr Sabato Morais gave the first 
impetus to the library of the Jewish 
Theological seminary in New York, 
but the actual gifts which made it a 
reality were those of Judge Sulzberger, 
the distinguished Philadelphia lawyer. 
In 1903, he presented a collection of 
3000 volumes and 400 manuscripts, 
which he had spent 20 years gather- 
ing, and to which, until the end of his 
life, he added valuable material. 

Other valuable gifts were given, one 
in particular, the Steinschneider col- 
lection, consisting of 4000 volumes and 
30 manuscripts, presented to the li- 
brary by Jacob H. Schiff. Dr Stein- 
schneider was one of the most distin- 
guished authors and greatest bibliog- 
raphers that Jewish scholarship in 
Europe has ever produced. 

Among other notable and valuable 
collections which the library has ac- 
quired is the complete book of Esther 
from the famous Gutenberg Bible. 
The library has also acquired the fa- 
mous Jewish library of Elkan N. Adler 
of London. It will take several years 
to classify and catalog this library. 
The printed catalog of Adler’s Hebrew 
manuscripts was issued by the Cam- 
bridge University Press in 1921. With 


- these collections now in this country, 


scholars need no longer resort to Eu- 
ropean libraries to pursue research 
work in any branch of ancient or 
medieval Hebrew learning, literature 
or history. 

At the close of Dr Adler’s address, 
Dr Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Mr Ash- 
hurst and Dr Robinson expressed 
hearty appreciation of the contribu- 
tions Dr Adler had made to the meet- 
ing, and especially of the very schol- 
arly address which he had just given. 

Mr Hewitt, librarian of the Law 
association of Philadelphia, introduced 
resolutions, which were passed, asking 
the Library of Congress to index cur- 
rent laws of Congress and of the re- 
spective state legislatures and_ that 
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such indexes be published at reason- 
able periods of time, at moderate cost. 


South Dakota—The annual meeting of 
the South Dakota library association, 
held at Watertown, October 12-13, 
was preceded by a three-day institute 
at which there was a large attendance 
and unabated interest from first to 
last. The questions discussed were 
of practical interest, particularly to 
small libraries. A remarkably valu- 
able paper was that presented by 
Grace Shellenberger, Davenport, Ia., 
in which she traced the development 
of children’s reading, under the title, 
The Well-read child, from pictures 
good and bad, thru to the end where 
the life of maturity is so greatly en- 
larged and illuminated by the power 
to relate life at hand with that met in 
books and to understand more clearly 
references, allusions and quotations. 

The librarians who had had the 
good fortune to travel the past sum- 
mer were most interesting in remin- 
iscences of their travels. 

The topic of county libraries was 
presented in a very comprehensive 
way, relating to difficulties, short- 
comings, excesses and values, as illus- 
trated in county libraries in South 
Dakota. 

A beautiful banquet given by the 
Watertown chamber of commerce 
gave actual illustration of the claims 
for the “Watertown goose,” adding in 
nc small measure to the pleasure of 
the occasion. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Marjorie Smith, Rapid 
City; vice-president, Ethel Else, 
Watertown; secretary, Harriet Dick- 
son, Huron; member, Certification 
board, Mabel Richardson, Vermilion. 


Texas—The Texas library association 
held its annual meeting in San An- 
tonio, November 26-28, with Elva L. 
Bascom presiding. 

The first evening was of the usual 
form, with address of welcome and re- 
sponse, the introducing of prominent 
people, and an informal reception at 
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the close. Business was transacted 
early Tuesday morning. 

Dr Max S. Handman, professor of 
sociology, University of Texas, gave 
a very interesting address on Some 
problems of a Texas town. Among 
other things, Dr Handman said that 
instead of having ideals of its own, the 
small town tries to imitate the city. 
The city faces its problems and tries 
to solve them while the small town has 
the evils of the city—bad housing, 
health and recreation problems, delin- 
quency, etc.—without means of hand- 
ling them. The small town does not 
recognize the fact that it has problems 
and the task of making it realize its 
problems and try to solve them lies in 
returned college students, especially 
with those who have made a study of 
applied sociology, and in the librarian. 
Civilization and progress depend on 
the printed word. If the librarian is 
socially minded and has the ability to 
see the problems in terms of books, she 
can exert a great influence. 

Elizabeth West of the State library 
gave an interesting introduction to the 
exhibits, which included collections of 
documents and pamphlets, children‘s 
books, county libraries, Indians of 
Texas, and displays by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company and Library Bureau. 

A number of noon conferences were 
held—Book selection, led by Ethel 
Simmons; Children’s work, Mrs Leah 
Carter Johnston; Classifving and cata- 
loging, Julia Grothaus ; College library 
problems, Dorothy Amann. 

Two informational addresses were 
given on Tuesday afternoon—the Ap- 
portionment of the library — budget, 
Julia Ideson, and a Review of the 
year’s library events in Texas, by 
Elizabeth West. 

Mrs Ruth Sawyer Durand, Ithaca, 
N. Y., was most delightful and in- 
structive in a talk on Stories and story- 
telling. She pointed out that the story- 
teller who is willing to use the easy 
material near at hand makes a mis- 
take. She should gather a group of 
stories and work with that group for 
a long time before turning to some- 
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She spoke of the different 
forms of memorizing and the factors 
in story-telling technique, the storv it- 
self and the power of re-creation. The 
types of stories are repetition stories, 
single event stories, adventure stories, 
romance stories and stories involving 


thing new. 


spiritual truth. Mrs Durand told a 
story to illustrate each type, and gave 
great pleasure to all present. 

Other towns in Texas were fortu- 
nate enough also to hear Mrs Durand 
while she was in the South—San An- 
tonio, Waco, San Marcos, Austin and 
Houston. 

A dinner celebrating the twenty-first 
birthday of the Texas library associa- 
tion was a happy event. FE. W. Wink- 
ler, librarian, University of Texas, 
gave an address on the Development 
of the book. 

The Wednesday morning session 
was given over to discussion of books 
of the year. 

Virginia—The annual meeting of the 
Virginia library association was held 
in Richmond, November 27-28. This 
meeting was part of a great educa- 
tional conference in which all educa- 
tional forces of the state presented a 
huge demonstration of their ideals of 
betterment. The delegates to this an- 
nual conference numbered about 4000, 
and the Library association hopes 
some time to be counted one of the 
strongest units in the organization. 

The first session of the library meet- 
ing was devoted to reports from 10 
new libraries, which gave glimpses of 
the rapid progress that is being made 
in library service in Virginia. School 
libraries were discussed by Lucy Saun- 
ders, supervisor of elementary grades 
in the Norfolk public schools, and by 
Charles W. Dickinson, supervisor of 
school libraries for the State board of 
education. Miss Saunders paid tribute 
to the help which the schools in her 
city received from the Norfolk public 
library and outlined future cooperation 
for the educational work which she 
thought would grow from it. Mr 
Dickinson briefly outlined a plan for 
purchasing libraries with state aid. 
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At the second session, Miss Grace 
Arents, Richmond, told briefly of the 
founding of the Grace Arents free li- 
brary which has functioned thru her 
sole support as the only public library 
in Richmond for several years. 

The night session was well attended 
by the public, attracted by two well- 
known speakers, Dr Joseph B. Dunn 
of Richmond and Dr Arthur E. Bost- 
wick of St. Louis. Dr Dunn has for 
many years been interested in tracing 
to their origin, Mother Goose rhymes, 
words which form our conversation to- 
day, and the slight social customs 
which are instinctive from long usage. 
The larger part of his lecture was de- 
voted to the hidden history and mean- 
ing of Mother Goose rhymes, and sur- 
prised and amused his audience. 

Dr Bostwick discussed The Li- 
brary in the municipality, showing 
the present status of the public library 
and its plan in the life of the commu- 
nity. His practical views on library 
work and his ability to present them 
forcibly were much appreciated. 

A round-table on work with children 
was led by Pearl Hinesley, librarian 
of the Roanoke public library. C. Ver- 
non Eddy, librarian of Handley li- 
brary, Winchester, related some of his 
adventures in collecting Virginiana for 
his library, to the great interest of his 
audience. 

The visiting librarians and delegates 
were taken on a sight-seeing ride as 
guests of the Richmond librarians. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, C. Vernon Eddy, li- 
brarian, Handley library, Winchester; 
first vice-president, J. Maud Campbell, 
librarian, Jones memorial library, 
Lynchburg; second vice-president, C. 
©. Vandevanter, Board of trustees, 
Balch memorial library, Leesburg; 
secretary-treasurer, Margaret V. Jones, 
library organizer, Virginia state li- 
brary. 

Coming meetings 

The National Education Association 

will meet in Washington, D. C., June 


29-July 5, 1924. 
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Philippine Library Notes 

Under the leadership of Dr T. H. 
Pardo de Tavera, well known Filipino 
bibliographer and scholar and present 
director of the Philippine library and 
museum, a library association was or- 
ganized on October 22 of this year. 
Among the organizers are graduates 
from the best American library schools, 
viz.: one from the New York State 
library school, Albany; one each from 
the University of Illinois and Pratt 
library schools ; and two from the Wis- 
consin library school. 

The purpose of the association is to 
accelerate the public library movement 
in the Philippines toward various 
phases of library service and librarian- 
ship. Just now the association aims 
to embark upon the following activi- 
ties: 

1 A nationwide publicity for library service. 

2 A system of recruiting library workers. 

3 Raising the standard of the library pro- 
fession, 

4 An annual convention of librarians. 

5 To recommend to the Legislature: 

a) A good library law for the estab- 
lishment of a public library system 
thruout the archipelago. 

A library postal law whereby pos- 
tal charges for books and maga- 
zines sent thru the mail by libraries 
may be reduced 50 per cent. 

A copyright law that should in- 
clude a provision compelling auth- 
ors to send two copies of their 
works to the Philippine library and 
museum. 

And to recommend such legislative 
measures as will affect the pro- 
gress of the library profession. 

6 The encouragement of a closer coopera- 
tion between the schools and the librar- 
ies; and the establishment of inter-library 
loans on a more extended and scientific 
scale. 

The association may in the future pub- 
lish an annual or a bulletin and such other 
papers of library interest. 

In the Philippines, besides the Uni- 
versity library and the Bureau of 
Science library, there is a national pub- 
lic library, the Philippine library and 
museum with eight provincial branches. 
While there are now about 6,000 pub- 
lic libraries in schools, still the need 
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for more provincial branches, deposit 
stations and traveling libraries is felt 
more than ever. 

The inaugural meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held on November 3. The 
following papers were read: The pub- 
lic library movement in the Philip- 
pines by Isaac V. Lucero, chief, Gen- 
eral reference and periodical section, 
Philippine library and museum; Some 
of the library problems of the Philip- 
pine Islands, by Cerilo Perez, assistant 
librarian, Bureau of Science library, 
and instructor in library science, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines; the Legis- 
lative reference work of the Philippine 
library and museum for the Philippine 
legislature, Dr Feliciano Basa, chief, 
Legislative reference and document di- 
vision, Philippine library and museum; 
Library training in the University of 
the Philippines, Gabriel Bernardo, as- 
sistant-librarian, University of the 
Philippines library, and instructor in 
library science, University of the 
Philippines. 





A Happy Recognition 

Award of the Dante medal by the 
city of Ravenna, Italy, was made to 
Charles F. D. Belden, director of the 
Boston public library, December 11, 
as a mark of honor, both to the direc- 
tor personally and to the city of Bos- 
ton. L. Melano Rossi was the official 
delegate from Boston to the great 
Dante celebration held in Ravenna in 
1921. He has iust returned and. de- 
livered the medal to Mr Belden on 
behalf of the mayor of Ravenna. Mr 
Rossi also presented a letter to Mr 
Belden, prepared at Ravenna’s ancient 
library, the Biblioteca Classense, and 
signed by the deputy mayor. The let- 
ter expressed the deep gratitude of the 
inhabitants, stating, “The work done 
by you and by your institution in mak- 
ing the fruits of Italian culture avail- 
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able to Americans has not escaped our 
attention, and for this very noble and 
efficacious work we, as good Italians, 
are deeply grateful. Please accept this 
medal, therefore, as an expression of 
our gratefulness, not only to yourself 
and to the institution which you di- 
rect, but also to the illustrious city of 
Boston, historical and moral center of 
American liberty.” 





A Unique Contribution 

The University of Delaware is erect - 
ing a new library building as a me- 
morial for those who fought for their 
country, and for the love of the uni- 
versity. While the sum of $365,000 
has been subscribed for a_ building 
fund, the university feels that every 
economy possible should be taken ad- 
vantage of. The plan as proposed, 
and with which each student and 
faculty member fell in at once in 
rather the spirit of good will, was 
made at the annual Thanksgiving din- 
ner of the university. All students and 
members of the faculty who were will- 
ing to help by excavation were asked 
to stand up, and instantly every stu- 
dent and instructor responded. A 
spirit of enterprise was aroused and 
on the morning of December 11, it 
was possible to break ground for the 
new building. 

Subscriptions are coming in steadily 
and it is hoped to make the library a 
fitting expression of the feeling with 
which it was begun. 





The National league of women vot- 
ers has arranged for a prize competi- 
tion of $40, $30, $20 and $10 for the 
best $25 reference shelf, and for the 
best $50 reference shelf, for the use of 
a league of women voters anywhere. 
Those librarians who are members of 
“a league of women voters” ought to 
be able to capture all four of these 
prizes. 
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Interesting Things in Print 

No. 26, Brief Reading Lists, Novem- 
ber, 1923, of the Public library, Boston, 
contains British and American longer 
plays, 1900-23. 

A List of books boys like, compiled 
for the Rotary club of Wilmington, 
N. C., by the Public library of that 
city, has been issued. 


The Church Library Association of 
Cambridge, Mass., has issued its an- 
nual list of books recommended by 
that association for Sunday school and 
parish libraries. 


The MacMillan Company, New 
York, is sending out printed catalog 
cards to accompany their publications. 
Regular catalog entries are given and 
in addition, descriptive notes of the 
books. 

A selection of some of the best books 
and magazine articles in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois library was compiled 
by the reference librarians and lists 
ot them distributed at the national Vo- 
cational conference for women held at 
the university, November 19-21. 


Better Times, New York’s welfare 
magazine, has offered $1,750 in prizes 
for the best plan for the further coérdi- 
nation of the 2,000 charitable and 
social welfare organizations in New 
York City. Here is a side line that 
will not be hard to carry. 


The Fiction section of the Standard 
Catalog Series has just been issued. A 
selected list of 2350 of the best novels 
for public libraries has been cataloged 
by author and title, with annotations 
and subject index, compiled by Cor- 
tine Bacon. 

A new edition ef Index to short 
stories, by Ina Ten Eyck Firkins, ref- 
erence librarian, University of Minne- 
sota, has been issued. The stories of 
88 English and American authors have 
been added as well as all available 
translations of 91 foreign authors not 
previously represented. This edition 
of the Index is about 50 per cent larger 
than the volume issued five years ago. 
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No. 13, Readers’ Ink, issued by the 
Indianapolis public library, had a re- 
markably fine presentation of the sig- 
nificance of Children’s Book Week. 
In addition, there was a page of do’s 
and don’t’s for parents in selecting 
books for children which every parent 
should follow. “Poems new and old for 
the child’s own book-shelf” gave such 
a list as children of every age would 
find entrancing. Short poems, under 
the title, “Book-mark quotations,” 
were also remarkable for taste in 
selection. 

A recent issue of the Evening Post, 
Wellington, N. Z., contains an inter- 
esting account of the proposal to ap- 
point a censorship board to pass on 
books and other printed material 
whose presence might be prohibited 
by law. The board, if appointed, will 
consist of C. Wilson, chief Parlia- 
mentary librarian; Herbert Baillie, 
chief librarian, Public library, Well- 
ington, and a representative of the 
New Zealand Retail Booksellers Asso- 
ciation, the members being appointed 
by the Minister of customs. To this 
board will be referred any material 
that is suspected of containing pro- 
hibited matter in an adverse depart- 
mental decision. The decision of the 
board will be accepted by the govern- 
ment except in so far as no decision 
turns on purely legal consideration. 





Books 
Escher, Hermann: Aus dem Amerikanischen 
bibliothekwesen beobachtungen und 
studien 
Tiibingen, 1923. Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck) 

The reviewer has had the pleasure 
of meeting a considerable number of 
European librarians who have visited 
with us during the last 30 years. 
Among them, Dr Hermann Escher 
stands out as one of the most impres- 
sive figures, alike from the standpoint 
of personality, scholarly attainments 
and professional experience. His “Ob- 
servations on American libraries” re- 
cords the results of a tour which occu- 
pied eleven weeks in the autumn of 
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1919, and during which he visited li- 
braries from Boston on the east, to 
St. Louis on the west, from Buffalo on 
the north, to Washington, D. C., on 
the south. Dr Escher, director of the 
Central library, Ziirich, Switzerland, 
made this tour at the request of his 
government and for the purpose of 
studying library construction, equip- 
ment and methods of management. 

He arrived in New York just in time 
for the State library conference at 
Richfield Springs, N. Y., and his recital 
opens with a most sympathetic account 
of the sessions and festivities which 
he was privileged to attend. FEvery- 
thing was new to him and quite dif- 
ferent from what he was accustomed 
to; but he records his observations 
with gratitude and appreciation for the 
courtesies shown him, and the oppor- 
tunities for seeing and learning so 
freely extended. 

That the author is a historian as well 
as a librarian and bibliographer is re- 
vealed early in the treatise, which 
opens with a concise and scholarly sur- 
vey of American library history, in- 
serted here for the purpose of giving 
his European readers a better under- 
standing of the account which follows. 

The second section of the book—Ein 
bibliothekarischer Grossbetrieb—will be 
read with special interest by all who 
are, or who have been connected with 
the New York public library. In Part 
I1I—What Massachusetts: has done to 
further its library interests—the his- 
torian again asserts himself. As the 
name New York stands in the minds of 
Europeans for the gate-way through 
which the waves of immigration have 
flowed into this country, so Boston 
and Massachusetts conjure up histor- 
ical memories. Library history and 
legislation are prominent features of 
this section. In Part IV, he touches 
on the more recent movements in our 
library development: library extension, 
publicity methods, branches, delivery 
and deposit stations, open access, dis- 
play and exhibits of new books, and 
books on particular subjects, features 
and activities not as yet adopted by 
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the average European library. The 
long hours during which libraries are 
open, the willingness and eagerness on 
the part of reference assistants to serve 
and to answer all sorts of questions, 
are a source of surprise to the author 
and come in for strong commendation. 

Parts V-IX likewise treat of phases 
of library service more or less peculiar 
to American institutions. Traveling 
libraries, the circulation of books in 
rural communities, the state library 
commission and state library come in 
for exhaustive treatment. Dr Escher 
has evidently been much impressed by 
the Hagerstown book-wagon, to which 
he devotes an entire chapter. 

The Relation of libraries and schools, 
a subject to which our library press 
has devoted so much space during the 
last 20 years, naturally comes in for 
special attention ; so also, Reading and 
the use of libraries, as a subject of in- 
struction in the elementary and second- 
ary, and even the higher schools. 
The rapid increase in the number of 
special libraries connected with busi- 
ness and commercial institutions is 
pointed out. All developments of fairly 
recent date have evidently aroused the 
sympathetic interest of this keen ob- 
server. 

Of the last two sections, the first, 
dealing with personnel, gives the au- 
thor opportunity to comment on our 
library schools and instruction for li- 
brarianship. In the closing chapter, 
he emphasizes the importance for a 
small country like Switzerland to look 
beyond its own borders and observe 
what other nations are doing for popu- 
lar enlightenment. His conclusion is 
that there is much in American library 
methods and management which the 
Swiss would do well to accept, with 
such modifications as may be de- 
manded by their peculiar situation and 
tradition. 

The Appendix, on American library 
catalogs, appeared in the Proceedings of 
the Swiss Library Association, for 1920- 
1921. Special mention is made of the 
remarkable growth of the dictionary 
as compared with the classed catalog. 
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Finally, he reviews the rise of the card 
catalog, from its small beginnings at 
Harvard and the Boston public library, 
to the huge catalogs now found in 
most of the larger institutions. The 
union or depository catalogs, and the 
co-operative activities of which the 
Library of Congress has become the 
center, are fully explained. 

All in all, Dr Escher’s survey forms 
a notable contribution to the rather 
scanty literature on American libraries, 
available in separate form and printed 
in languages other than English. It 
is a work which should find a place on 
the shelves of all libraries which aim 
to collect and preserve the most im- 
portant literature on libraries and _li- 


brary science. 
j. C. .M. &. 


Librarians and those interested in 
books for children will find a most in- 
teresting and illuminating exposition 
of the topic in “American children 
have the literature of the world,” by 
the well-known authority on children’s 
books, Frances Jenkins Olcott, in the 
Publishers’ Weekly, November 17. 

It will be remembered by many that 
Miss Olcott directed, for 13 years, the 
first training class for children’s libra- 
rians. She has always been a student 
of child psychology and for more than 
10 years has devoted her entire time to 
the study of literature for children. 

Miss Olcott makes her home in New 
York, in a cozy little apartment above 
and away from the rush and roar of 
the busy life of the metropolis and 
continues to bring out volume after 
volume that is eagerly sought for by 
the best publishers and all are mines 
of resources for children’s rooms thru- 
out the country. 

The article in the Publishers’ Weekly 
is illuminated by Miss Olcott’s ap- 
praisal of world literature in general. 
Group after group is brought under 
review and one finishes the article 
with a wish for time to read every 
book mentioned. ‘ 

As might be judged by the title, 
“American children have the literature 
of the world,” Miss Olcott gives the 








contributions to children’s literature 
by foreign countries. She especially 
stresses form and substance of trans- 
lations. “It is a literary crime,” she 
says, “for a translator to mutilate a 
worth-while story. A crying defect of 
some American juveniles from the 
foreign is their mediocre English.” 
And again, “We American folk are 
building a new and great race, formed 
by the mingling of folk-blood of many 
peoples and the fusion of folk world 
inheritances. What could be more 
consistent educationally than that we 
should develop an American juvenile 
literature, based on rich contributions 
from the folk-thought and literature of 
all peoples?” 

That the New International en- 
cyclopedia is indispensable in any 
collection of reference books is an ad- 
mitted fact and it needs no new en- 
dorsement; and while the second edi- 
tion was every day proving its worth, 
there was much rejoicing when the 
fact became known that a revision of 
this edition was in preparation. 

But the development in many mat- 
ters of vital interest had been so rapid 
and so extensive that perhaps more 
was expected than was found possible 
in the revision of so large a work as an 
encyclopedia, and this has probably 
led to some indifference on the part of 
many librarians to the 1922 revision of 
the second edition. 

The publishers with great honesty 
have called it a “revision” and not a 
“new edition,” and an examination of 
the work proves how consistent has 
been their endeavor to bring it to date, 
for there is an inclusion of much new 
material both of a historical, biograph- 
ical and statistical character. 

Many subjects have been entirely 
re-written, and new plates introduced, 
and with the completion of the “His- 
tory of the war,” it makes it, up to the 
present time, the most comprehensive 
reference work we have for use in 
American libraries. 

The proceedings of the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Chicago public library, 
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January, 1923, have been published in 
book form. This makes a remarkable 
volume—a combination of history that 
is inspiring and a collection of con- 
tributions from the ranks of music, 
art, painting, poetry, politics, building, 
all the finer arts of man, by scholars, 
preachers, university men, men of 
great business affairs, men with vision, 
“prophets and seers.” With char- 
acteristic modesty, the really inspiring 
address which thrilled his audience 
and closed the anniversary celebration 
proceedings, given by the compiler of 
the volume, the librarian, Carl B. 
Roden, is omitted from the volume, 
and the book is by so much the poorer 
in its appeal. 

Some of the names of those con- 
tributing and who are known in their 
lines of distinction are Carl Sandburg, 
Prof Paul Shorey, Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, Lorado Taft, Allen B. Pond, 
Henry B. Fuller, Wallace Rice, Harry 
Pratt Judson and Walter Dill Scott. 

Susan’s auction, with illustrations by 
Boutet de Monvel in his early career, 
has been issued by the MacMillan 
Company as a contribution to “Book- 
land for children.” This is an old story 
from the French, a rediscovered little 
volume which was among the child- 
hood delights of Miss Simpson of the 
New York Bookshop, who searched for 
it, with success, and “at once decided 
to have the story reprinted.” It is a 
short story but sweet and fascinating 
in its atmosphere of childish naughti- 
ness while the illustrations by Boutet 
de Monvel are beyond comment in 
their attractiveness. 





Making of Lists 


In view of the fact that the week of 
November 11-17 was set aside as Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, libraries, schools, 
bookstores and individuals compiled 
book lists for their local readers, some 
times for the state, some times for 
their patrons, some times for distribu- 
tion and some times for no reason at 
all except the love of making “lists.” 
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Some of the best lists that have come 
in recently are: 


Best books for children; beautifully illus- 
trated; Kroch’s International Bookstore, Chi- 
cago. 


The Spectacles of books; Memorial li- 
brary, Millinocket, Me. 


Standard sets of approved juvenile liter- 
ature, reference books, costume, art, etc.; 
C. V. Ritter, Chicago. 


Bibliography of juvenile non-fiction books; 
contains upwards of 800 titles and is of 
particular interest to public libraries; F. & 
E. Stoneham, Ltd., London. 


Elementary school library list; supple- 
ment, 1923; Department of education, Li- 
brary division, Minnesota. 


_ From nursery rhyme to high-school time; 
list of 100 books recommended by Children’s 
Book Week committee, Evanston, III. 


Books and movies; a list of moving pic- 
tures based on literature; Public library, 
Anderson, Indiana. 


Books for boys and girls in the Free 
public library, Newark, N. J., 1923. 


The Canadian catalog of books published 
in Canada; books about Canada, as well as 
those written by Canadians, during 1921 and 
1922. Compiled by the Public library, To- 
ronto, 1923. 


A Catalog of books, published by the 
Princeton University Press, 1923. 


Rare books, manuscripts and fine bindings: 
unique items relating to Kent, Sussex and 
Yorkshire; D. Webster, Kentish Mansions, 
London. 


Autumn announcement of new _ books, 
1923: Penn Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


Catalog of rare and standard books; Eng- 
lish and foreign literature, voyages and 
travels, Americana, sporting books; Wil- 
see H. Robinson, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
and. 


Fall announcement, 1923; University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 


A Catalog, of English books, including 
works on art, biography, history, natur.., 
travel, books for the collector and choice 
standard sets; Harvard Codéperative Society, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Books for children for gifts; E. P. Dutton, 
New York. 


Choice books, mostly first editions, or as- 
sociation copies; also a remarkable collec- 
tion of the writings of J. M. Synge; Alex- 
ander Greene, Chicago. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

The course in Library and com- 
munity was opened by a talk on the 
work of the Associated charities by 
Miss Nell Scott, a supervisor with the 
Pittsburgh associated charities. This 
lecture was followed by one on work 
with the foreign born by Ralph Davis, 
director of the Immigrant Education 
division in Pennsylvania. Mr Davis 
emphasized the need for a greater 
understanding of the difficulties which 
face the immigrant and the value of 
the work which progressive libraries 
are doing among these. people. The 
third lecture in the course took up the 
great opportunities for special group 
work with girls, and was given by 
Miss Laura Holland, who is in charge 
of Girl Scout work in Allegheny 
County. 

Robert P. Bliss, chief of the Exten- 
sion division of the State library of 
Pennsylvania, spoke to the class on 
the growth and development of library 
work in Pennsylvania. 

The students had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr Hugh Lofting at a tea 
after his story hour for children, given 
as a part of Carnegie Library’s cel- 
ebration of Children’s Book Week. 
They had also the pleasure of meeting 
Mrs Hersey (Frances Lester Warner) 
and of hearing her read from several 
of her books, at a tea given by Mrs 
John H. Leete in honor of the class. 


Marion Thompson, ’22, has been appointed 
children’s librarian in Vancouver, B. C. 

Mary J. Johnston, ’16, is now librarian of 
the Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Virginia McMaster, ’14, has been appointed 
librarian, High-school library, New Castle, 


a. 

Hazel G. Ritts, ’18, was married, October 
17, 1923, at Titusville, Pa. to Karl Long- 
shore Lubrecht. They are now at home at 
283 College Avenue, Kingston, Pa. 

Cards have been received for the marriage 
of Abigail C. Hawkins, 719, to Leigle Bam- 
ber Bergen of Paterson, N. J. 

Nina C. BroTHERTON 
Drexel Institute . 

The Christmas holiday marking the 
close of the first term occurred, De- 
cember 19-January 2, inclusive. 
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Mr R. R. Bowker as guest on No- 
vember 17, in an informal address, 
spoke of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the group of early librari- 
ans prominent in the profession. 

On November 22, James Thayer 
Gerould, librarian of Princeton, gave 
an address on the College library as 
interpreted at the Princeton Uni- 
versity library. Mr Gerould also 
brought news of the progress of the 
National Union list of periodicals, 
which is now assured. 

On November 28, Miss Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, assistant-secretary of the A. L. 
A., spoke to the class on the Library 
school in France. 

The class attended a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania library club and heard 
Dr Cyrus Adler tell of the great Jew- 
ish library bought from Nathan Adler 
of London. 

Mrs Howland, Miss Curtis and 
Miss Wells attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania library asso- 
ciation at the Water Gap. 

Miss Curtis has been granted leave 
of absence for a month to assist the 
Temporary Library Training board of 
the A. L. A. in the making of the re- 
port on library training. 

Marie A. Simon, ’25, has been engaged 
to classify and catalog the bibliographical 
collection housed in the class room. 

Eleanor Wells, ’23, has been elected chair- 
man of the Special Libraries section of the 
Pennsylvania library association. 

Elizabeth S. Stewart, ’23, has been added 
to the force who are now reorganizing the 
Drexel Institute library. 

ANNE W. HowLanp 
Director 
Los Angeles public library 

The series of special lectures on 
school libraries was opened by a talk 
on Books and boys in the junior high 
school by Laura Grover Smith, libra- 
rian of the Vergil Intermediate high- 
school. Miss Smith’s understanding of 
boy psychology and her droll humor 
made the class see very vividly the 
possibilities of this type of library 
work. Other lectures will be given by 
Margaret Baker and Mary Harris of 
Santa Ana, Marjorie Van Deusen and 
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other school librarians of Los Angeles. 

The course in Book-trade bibliogra- 
phy is being taught this year by Mrs 
C. C. Taylor (Harriet Mather, ’21), 
who has taught classification and 
served as registrar of the school for 
the last two years. 

Cards have been received announcing the 


marriage of Marie Elinor Taylor, 17, to 
Alfred Leslie Higginbotham of Reno, Nev. 


Marion Horton 
Principal 


New York public library 

Plans for the open courses for 1924 
are being made, with extension of both 
topic and discussion in several direc- 
tions. Among the lecturers are to be 
Dr James F. Hosic, Teachers’ college ; 
Dr Harold O. Rugg, Lincoln school; 
Jane Dorsey, Teachers’ college; Ord- 
way Tead. 

Alice Bunting, superintendent of the 
Inter-branch loan office of the New 
York public library, lectured before 
the Junior students on Co-ordinating 
book distribution among branches. 


Mary Frank, superintendent of the Ex- 
tension division, presented the sub- 
ject of community extension and pub- 
licity, assigning in this connection a 
problem involving the preparation of 
a library publicity talk for broadcast- 


ing by radio. Annie Carroll Moore 
discussed the Approach to children’s 
work. An unusual but interesting lec- 
ture recently was that given by J. A. 
Keillor, a buyer of Oriental rugs for a 
large store. His account of travel and 
adventure in Persia in quest of rugs 
was very interesting. Another enjoy- 
able occasion was the appearance of 
Theodosia Garrison who read some of 
her own writings. 
Pratt Institute 

Talks by visiting lecturers began in 
November. The class has enjoyed 
listening to and meeting Dr Hill of 
the Brooklyn public library, Mr. Bow- 
ker who reminisced on the early days 
of the A. L. A., Miss Askew who gave 
a rousing talk on the fundamental ver- 
ities of librarianship, and two lectures 
on story telling by Miss Mary Gould 


David and Miss Marion Fiery of the 
New York public library children’s 
department. ; 

The class attended the meeting of 
the New York library club on Novem- 
ber 21, where they heard a talk on 
Mark Twain by Prof Burton of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The school was invited to and many 
of the students attended a lecture on 
Aubrey Beardsley and the artists of 
the 90s by Joseph Pennell at the 
Brooklyn museum. 

In the week that Russian writ- 
ers were being discussed in fiction 
seminar, came the announcement that 
Mme Chekhova of the Moscow art 
theatre would talk at the Neighbor- 
hood playhouse on her late husband, 
Anton Chekhov. A number went over 
to hear her and came away feeling for 
Russian literature a keener interest 
and a deeper understanding. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 
St. Louis public library 

The second lecture in the Special Li- 
braries series was given by Dr John A. 
Lapp, December 5, on Mobilization of 
facts and making them work. He 
fully described the work of the Hos- 
pital Library bureau and the Public 
Affairs Information service. Mrs Harry 
T. January, secretary of the Consum- 
ers’ league of Missouri, discussed 
Women in industry, before the class, 
December 12. 

The school attended a session of the 
Library department of theState Teach- 
ers’ association, December 7, where ad- 
dresses were given, on Rural schools, 
by I. R. Bundy, secretary, Missouri 
library commission ; Selection and use 
of children’s books as a means of cul- 
ture and inspiration, by Mrs Anna P. 
Mason, supervisor of children’s work, 
St. Louis public library, and a Talk 
on books by a book-lover, Dr W. C. 
Bitting, a St. Louis clergyman. 

A story-hour for Spanish children 
has been established at Carondelet 
branch. One of the library school stu- 
dents, Alicia Malvido de Herschkov- 
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vitz, of Mexico, tells the stories in 
Spanish. 

The class of 1924 has elected officers 
as follows: President, Faustine Bo- 
gart, Chester, Conn.; vice-president, 
Grace Rodger, St. Louis; secretary, 
Gertrude Williams, St. Louis; treas- 
urer, Isabel Orr, Curryville. 


Simmons college 

Interest centers, at the beginning of 
the second term on January 2, in the 
course on Library work with children, 
which Miss Elisabeth Knapp has come 
on from Detroit to give. During the 
three weeks of her stay she meets the 
class for twenty-four exercises. Their 
reading of children’s books is con- 
tinued through the term, however, and 
the final examination comes at the end 
of the term. We think this has the 
advantage of making a strong first 
impression, and then giving it time to 
“set.” New courses of the term are 
the History of books and printing, and 
the History and administration of li- 
braries. 

Dr Bostwick will give three lectures 
on the Presidents of the A. L. A, 
January 16-17. Mr W. O. Carson will 
be a guest speaker on January 24. 

June RICHARDSON DONNELLY 
Director 


Western Reserve university 

The course in book selection is now 
being augmented by the lectures on 
Foreign literatures in translation, 
given by Prof Clara L. Myers, of the 
English faculty of the College for 
women. In the Book Selection course, 
Marilla W. Freeman, librarian of the 
Main library of the Cleveland library 
system, spoke recently on Present day 
poetry, with readings from recent 
poetry. A delightful surprise in con- 
nection with this lecture was the pres- 
ence uf one of the modern poets, Miss 
Margaret Widdemer, who spoke most 
entertainingly for a brief time regard- 
ing her experiences as a library school 
student and read from her own whim- 
sical book, “Tree with a bird in it.” 

The lectures on Principles of educa- 
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tion, by Prof G. C. Robinson, head of 
the Department of education of W. R. 
U., will be concluded with the Christ- 
mas recess. 


Alumni positions 

Mary K. Marshall, ’14, librarian, Okla- 
homa City college, Oklahoma. 

Lillian L. Hutchinson, ’18, cataloger and 
reference assistant, Public library, Lake- 
wood. 

Marion E. Kirk, ’19, cataloger, Public li- 
brary, Cleveland Heights. 

Elizabeth Mayberry, ’22 (children’s 
course), children’s librarian, Public library, 
Toledo. 


Emily Moeser, ’23 (children’s course), 
children’s librarian, Public library, Janes- 
ville, Wis. 


ALIcE S. TYLER 
Director 





A Library Student’s Subconscious 
Reactions 
I love a 922.86 
She’s as bonnie as a 583.37 
I met her first in 941.21 
In a gown and scarlet 391.4 


She was sitting in the 645.62 

With a smile upon her 611.92 

And it seemed to me on first 612.84 
That she moved with heavenly 234.1 


So now we live in 973.3337 

We're happy all the 529.1 

Far through the open 721.8 

We can see three kiddies 613.74 

By : 942.033 192.1 971.373 
Class of 1924 

School of library science, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 





Free Distribution 
A beautiful example of book-making 
is shown in “The Making of a trust 
company,” recently issued by the Chi- 
cago Trust Company. The develop- 
ment of trust company banking to its 
present popularity, especially the mode 
of expansion in corporate industry, is 
illustrated by incidents in the develop- 
ment of the Chicago Trust Company. 
A limited number of copies will be 

distributed free to libraries. 
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Good Citizenship in the Use of Books 
Lent by the City 
A Community civics lesson 
Mary E. Hall, librarian, Girls’ high-school, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The appalling unnecessary waste of 
the city’s money due to carelessness 
in handling free text books and library 
books lent by the city makes a lesson 
on the proper care of these books an 
excellent practical lesson in commu- 
nity civics. 

As the New York board of educa- 
tion now makes community civics a 
required subject for all freshmen in all 
high schools, there is an opportunity 
for the librarians in these schools to 
reach thousands of boys and girls with 
a practical demonstration of the proper 
care of books and library equipment in 
general. 

In our own school, at the beginning 
of each new term when pupils enter 
the high school, as soon as the fresh- 
man class is organized and recitations 
have begun, each community civics 
class of 35 or 40 pupils is assigned to 
the librarian for a recitation in the 
library reading room itself, not the li- 
brary classroom. We try to get this 
lesson in during the first or second 
week of the term and no pupil is per- 
mitted to borrow books from the 
school library until she has had this 
lesson. , 

The lesson is divided into three dis- 
tinct parts: 

1 Privileges afforded by the city in library 
facilities and free text books. 

2 Cost to the citv. How they are paid for. 

3 Responsibilities and duties of those who 
use these privileges. 

By having this lesson in the main 
reading room we can illustrate the 
points to be brought out much better 
than in regular classroom or library 
classroom. 

Four or five library tables are put 
together to form one long table around 
which the pupils sit in a part of the 
room where they can easily see most 
of the library furniture and equipment. 


Each pupil is required to come pre- 
pared to take notes and has pen or 
pencil and paper ready when the lesson 
begins. The community civics teacher 
is present and helps the librarian at 
the time as well as later all through 
the term as she notes pupils careless 
with books in their class work. One 
or two pupils are chosen to serve as 
“reporters” and these are asked to 
have accurate notes which will help 
the others to check up their own notes 
before copying them in the library 
note-book they are expected to keep 
through the four years of library les- 
sons in high school. 

The lesson begins with an introduc- 
tion to their own school library and as 
far as possible this is given not by the 
librarian but by the pupils who have 
already strayed into the room during 
free periods and made discoveries of 
its delights. Volunteers are asked to 
tell those who are in the room for the 
first time what they have found which 
makes them want to come again and 
spend many free study periods there. 
Some speak of the interesting long and 
short stories they have found on the 
“Home reading shelves,” others of the 
beautiful, expensive, illustrated edi- 
tions of some of these same books on 
the “Browsing shelves”; one pupil has 
discovered the periodical rack with its 
many magazines for current topics 
and pleasure reading, and another 
notes the reference books, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, etc., which will help 
them in their studies. Perhaps one 
will speak of the beautiful Abbey pic- 
tures of The Holy Grail on the walls 
or some pupil will ask the librarian 
what story the pictures tell and who 
is the king who seems to be welcom- 
ing a guest. Often there are wild 
guesses as to what king of their story 
books it is, but usually some one 
guesses quickly. The librarian supple- 
ments what the pupils contribute bv 
telling about the amount of splendid 
material on the subjects in community 
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civics, such as water supply, street 
cleaning, parks, etc., which will be 
found in the vertical file in the way of 
clippings from newspapers and pam- 
phlets published by the various city 
departments and citizens’ associations. 
She speaks of the picture file, the glass 
display case in the center of the room 
with its constantly changing exhibits 
of interesting things too precious to 
be handled, and calls attention to the 
many bulletin boards with their chang- 
ing exhibits of pictures and clippings 
and notices—the drama bulletin board 
with its notice of good plays to be seen 
at the time, the music bulletin board 
which the music department keeps up 
to date with notices of good music to 
be heard in the city, the community 
civics board, the English bulletin 
board, etc., all of which should be 
watched as they change every week or 
so, and the Current Topics bulletin 
board with the day’s news clipped 
from the newspaper and up for all to 
read from 9 a. m. on, so that if they 
have rushed off before reading the 
morning paper this will have the gist 
of the really important things that an 
intelligent citizen ought to know 
about. 

Next we touch upon the limitations 
of the school library and the absolute 
necessity of each high-school pupil 
having a card of her very own in the 
public library with its larger privi- 
leges and its power to so wonderfully 
supplement the work of the school li- 
brary. If the school library has one 
or two books by a certain author to 
introduce the pupils to that author the 
public library will have perhaps all the 
books that author has written so that 
if the pupil likes the author she can 
read all the author’s other books. The 
larger reference facilities of the public 
library, especially in debate work, are 
emphasized and the expert help the li- 
brary can give not only in reference 
work in connection with their studies 
but in choosing good books to read 
and own. The librarian offers to give 
a personal note of introduction to any 





who feel shy about going to the public 
library. 

The third privilege treated is that of 
the free text-books. Pupils have be- 
come so accustomed to this privilege 
here in New York they sit up and take 
notice when the librarian asks, “Sup- 
pose your father had to pay for all 
your text-books during the four years 
at high school, how much would they 
cost him? Suppose three or four in 
a family were going through high 
school at the same time, what would 
the annual bill be for books if the city 
did not furnish them?” The figures 
make a great impression when given 
by the librarian after their guesses. 
They are surprised that children in 
many other cities actually do have to 
buy their own texts and begin to re- 
alize that the text-book is more of a 
privilege than they have realized. 
Perhaps in some large families some 
could not have a high-school course if 
this expense had to be borne by the 
father. 

Having called attention to the privi- 
leges and joys of school and public li- 
brary which are supported by the city 
and to the privilege of free text-books, 
we take up the cost of establishing 
and maintaining school and public li- 
brary. “What do you think just the 
furniture of this room without any 
books cost the city 11 years ago when 
they built this large reading room for 
us in 1912?” the librarian asks. They 
are all ready with guesses and the 
reporters are asked to read some of 
the guesses made. They are eager to 
hear which pupil guessed nearest the 
correct amount. The initial cost of 
books for a working high-school li- 
brary is taken up, and the annual ap- 
propriation needed for new books and 
books to replace those worn out. The 
amount needed for rebinding where 
pupils are careless and the reduction 
of this amount to just about one-half 
after three years of lessons on the care 
of books makes a great impression. 
We all decide we shall work hard to 
get the binding bill down even lower. 
The cost of the magazines for one year 
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and the cost of supplies and other 
things in the library budget are dis- 
cussed. Then the needed budget for 
the up-keep of the public library is 
taken up and finally the question, 
“Where does all this money come 
from?” We remind the pupils that 
even though their parents do not own 
their homes their rent has its share in 
paying the city’s bills as a part of it 
goes out as taxes. 
(To be continued) 





What Should Be Done? 

Not very long ago, the writer was 
invited to address the members of a 
parent-teachers’ association on the 
“Place of the library in the work of 
the schools.” It seemed a splendid 
opportunity to present so valuable a 
movement and to extend the under- 
standing of the relations between 
schools and libraries. 

It happened that the day fell into a 
bit of very inclement weather but, 
with so wonderful an aim in view, the 
physical discomforts of the journey 
counted for nothing and bright antici- 
pation of an occasion for real service 
outdistanced the cold and hunger and 
delayed trains that were accompani- 
ments of the journey. 

The speaker was entertained in a 
private home about a mile from the 
high-school hall where the meeting 
was to be held, so that even after the 
discomforts, there was still exposure to 
the cold and storm that one would not 
seek as pleasant diversion. 

Arriving at the assembly room set 
for the occasion, the programs dis- 
tributed showed sufficient material to 
have provided for at least three such 
entertainments as would normally be 
given. The pupils from the sixth and 
seventh grades, four divisions, each 
had programs. They occupied more 
than a third of the room, which was 
crowded with fond parents, seated as 
far as possible, but largely standing up 
at the back and sides of the room. 

One number after another was pre- 
sented, very creditably for the most 
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part and much to the entertainment 
and evident joy of the family members 
present. 
the whole group of pupils engaged in 
singing—and here is the crux of this 
complaint. 

The singing was in charge of one 
who was engaged to conduct musical 
affairs connected with the schools. 
Mimeographed sheets containing the 
first stanzas of popular songs were dis- 
tributed among the children and audi- 
ence. The titles of the songs were as 
follows: “There’s a long, long trail”; 
“Blowing bubbles”; “Mickey”; “Till 
we meet again”! Can anything more 
out of place, unbecoming and unfair to 
the children be imagined? Evidently 
the singers were all familiar with the 
words of the songs and were free to 
put all the gusto and action possible 
into the singing. These selections for 
the boys in camp—the song leader had 
been in canteen work—would pass 
without criticism, but to present these 
things to children in the public schools, 
children from foreign homes, mostly 
between the ages of 10 and 13, was in- 
excusable in the opinion of the writer. 

The program for the children con- 
tinued until 9:45 and then they were 
asked to stay and listen to the “fine 
speaker” who had come to talk to 
them. Whatever vanity might have 
been aroused under different circum- 
stances by this complimentary intro- 
duction was driven out of sight and 
mind by the atmosphere generated by 
the singing. The prepared address for 
the parent-teachers’ association was 
set aside and a fifteen minutes’ talk 
from the heart, with an added amount 
of energy, was intended to carry to 
the minds of the children a desire to 
know the ‘contents of books as they 
touched their lives, as they entered 
into their personal experiences, a talk 
which pointed out things worth-while, 
just ahead of them, in a vain effort to 
crowd out the effect of the almost two 
hours of wasted time. 

The speaker feels that this situation 
was treated inadequately and is re- 
peatedly disturbed in seeking for a 


Between several numbers, 



















































satisfying answer to the question, 
“Just what should one have done un- 
der the circumstances?” If anybody 
has a suggestion to make concerning 
such a situation or perhaps a word of 
explanation that will clear up the sit- 
utaion for the one most concerned, it 
will be gratefully received. 
PUZZLED 





Taking a New Start 

The library of the State normal 
school, an institution maintained by 
the state for the education of teachers, 
at Minot, N. D., has recently moved 
into its new and permanent quarters in 
the newly constructed west wing of its 
main building. 

The reading room is especially spa- 
cious and attractive, with abundant 
natural light on three sides, with 
panoramic views of the city and of the 
wonderful line of hills. It is furnished 
in natural oak and the walls are tinted 
in two shades of tan. Artificial light 
is by the semi-indirect system and is 
abundant for all demands. The library 
is equipped with Library Bureau fur- 
niture in natural oak. The floor is laid 
with battleship linoleum. In addition 
to this large library and reading room, 
there is a reception room, librarian’s 
office—which furnishes opportunity 
for general survey and supervision of 
the reading room—and a work room 
with booklift from basement to attic. 
The reading room has steel floor 
stacks and Library Bureau wooden 
wall shelving, oak catalog cases, ver- 
tical files, magazine and newspaper 
racks, atlas case, globes, etc. 

This library has made remarkable 
development during the past year un- 
der the direction of Lillian E. Cook 
who came to the school as the first 
full-time trained librarian. Her ex- 
perience as public librarian, school li- 
brarian and in the State library of 
Minnesota brought ample experience. 
The work of recataloging and classify- 
ing the more than 6000 books accumu- 
lated during the first 10 years of the 
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school’s existence has been 


accom- 
plished. The clipping and pamphlet 
files have been revised. Lectures have 
been given to freshman and_ senior 
classes on the general use of the li- 
brary, the reference books and library 
aids. These lectures have in mind the 
fact that graduates of the school are to 
be teachers, many of them in small o1 
rural schools where the teacher is li- 
brarian as well as instructor. 

The library receives about 85 gen- 
eral and professional periodicals and 
binds 25 of these. It receives 15 na- 
tional and local newspapers regularly, 
all of which not indexed in the Read- 
ers’ Guide are clipped for vertical fil- 
ing. The library tries to have avail- 
able for examination and use of stu- 
dents the reference books which will 
be possible and most useful in their 
schools. It aims to teach them how to 
make use of a great deal of valuable 
printed information that often escapes 
the untrained mind and eye. A very 
good plan of codperation between the 
normal school library and the city li- 
brary has been worked out. Most of 
the reading for the children in the 
training school is furnished by the city 
library. 

This is a new state, a new school 
and a new library. It is small but 
aims to be usable and efficient up to 
the limit of its number of books and 
amount of equipment. It aims to serve 
as a library for the whole school, and 
to help young teachers with some of 
the problems they will meet in their 
school libraries or lack of libraries, as 
the case may be. It introduces to the 
student body books of strength, beauty 
and inspiration which cannot be 
touched upon in the curriculum assign- 
ments. The library aims to arouse in 
the minds of the students definite in- 
terest in public events. Its present 
main need is books and this the state 
will, no doubt, take care of at an early 
date. 


GEoRGE A. McFarLtanp 
President 





News from the Field 
East 


Grace Orr, Simmons ’22, is doing 
temporary work at the Norfolk House 
Centre library, Roxbury. 


Isabelle Starbuck, Simmons 718, is 
at the Mount Holyoke College library 
for a temporary piece of work. 


Helen Morse, Simmons ’20, has 
joined the cataloging staff of the 
Brown University library. 


Ella G. Ritchie, Simmons 710, has 
accepted the position of libarian of the 
Normal school, Framingham. 


A note from Yale university states 
that nothing has been settled about 
the new library building except the 
site and the decision regarding that is 
as follows: 

After several years of study, the 
Yale Corporation has decided to place 
the library within the two blocks 
bounded by High and York, Elm and 
Grove streets. These blocks are in 
the physical center of the university 
and of the city. Further details will 
be announced shortly. 


The Boston public library has re- 
cently received by gift of the sculptor, 
Francis Derwent Wood, R. A., an ex- 
quisite marble bust of Henry James. 
The bust was offered thru John S. 
Sargent who considered it a fine piece 
of portraiture. A marble copy of this 
bust has been placed in the National 
gallery of British art in London and 
a bronze replica subscribed for by 
neighbors of Henry James is in the 
Public library of Chelsea. 


A bit of recent notable publicity was 
the placing of 1,000 posters on the 
dash-boards of the Boston trolley cars, 
with the consent and approval of the 
Boston Elevated Railroads. The pos- 


ters stayed for a two weeks’ run and, 
as the cars go out of the city limits 
proper, a fine general publicity in the 
vicinity of Boston was developed. 
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The posters were 24 x 18 inches and 


read: 
FREE BOOKS 


for YOUR 
at the 
PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
and its 
BRANCHES 


use 


Central Atlantic 

Irene Munger, Simmons spec. 717, 
is now an assistant in the Hamilton 
College library, Clinton, New York. 

Thelmo Hall, Simmons ex, ’23, was 
married June 23, 1923, to Don J. Grout, 
and is living at 1354 Morris Avenue, 
New York City. 

Laura Vida Schnarendorf, N. Y. P. 
L. ’11-13, has been appointed librarian 
at the North American Company, 60 
Broadway, New York City. 


Sigrid Charlotte Holt, N. Y. P. L. 
"16-17, has been appointed librarian at 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

Eleanor E. Hegeman, Pratt ’05, for- 
merly in the Public Health service in 
Washington, has taken the position of 
assistant librarian at the- Engineer 
school of the Army. 


Anna A. McDonald, for 15 years 
consulting librarian of the Pennsyl- 
vania library commission, has been ap- 
pointed state librarian of Pennsylvania 
by Governor Pinchot. Miss McDonald 
has been actively engaged in library 
work for 27 years, is a graduate of 
Pratt Institute library school and 
stands high in her profession. She 
served in the A. E. F. library work in 
France. 

Isabel L. Henderson has been ap- 
pointed librarian’s secretary, Brooklyn 
public library, and will begin her new 
duties, January 1. Miss Henderson 
has been a member of the Brooklyn 
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public library since 1913 and at pres- 
ent is librarian of the Brownsville 
branch. She will succeed Mary Casa- 
major who has been appointed execu- 
tive librarian, National Health Council 
library, New York. 

Mrs John G. Vonhold has resigned 
her position as children’s librarian in 
the Free library, Endicott, N. Y., to 
become head of the circulation de- 
partment of the Public library, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. FE. Louise Lauder re- 
cently resigned from the latter posi- 
tion and was married to John E. Bates. 
She is now connected with the Jackson 
Square branch of the New York pub- 
lic library. 

A remarkable exhibit of landscape 
prints is on view in the Print gallery 
of the New York public library. A 
very illuminating and interesting ar- 
ticle on the subject of landscape prints, 
prepared by F. Weitenkampf, chief of 
the Arts and Prints division, is offered 
for distribution in the gallery. In ad- 
dition to those prints owned by the 
library, additional interest is given to 
the exhibition by a number of loans 
from private resources, among them 
the collections of Fritz Achelis, George 
W. Davison, the J. Pierpont Morgan 
library, Judge Vechten Veeder and 
Albert H. Wiggin. 

The Public library of the District 
of Columbia has received an additional 
$100,000 with which to build a branch 
library at Mt. Pleasant. A first appro- 
priation of $100,000 was made some 
time ago, but on account of building 
costs and requirements of the branch, 
it seemed expedient to double the 
amount. The Public library has owned 
the site for some time. It is in the 
vicinity of several of the larger em- 
bassies and several fine churches are 
being built in the near neighborhood. 
It is the intention to build a library 
which will harmonize with the sur- 
roundings. The new branch will prob- 
ably be constructed in the coming year. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
received a valuable collection of works 
on medieval history from the estate 
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of the late Henry C. Lea who died in 


1°00. In addition, the surviving mem- 
bers of the Lea family have proposed 
to give the university $100,000 for the 
construction of an annex to house the 
library and to provide sufficient in- 
come for additions and replacements. 
The collection contains some 20,000 
rare volumes and almost priceless 
manuscripts dealing with medieval his- 
tory, ecclesiastical and political. The 
trustees propose to construct the Lea 
library as an annex to the present 
building on Thirty-fourth street. 

The annual report of the Princeton 
University library records additions to 
the library, 33,229v., and expenditures 
of $134,857, exclusive of building 
maintenance, which amounted to $20,- 
000 additional. The salary account 
was $79,376 and the bill for books, 
periodicals and binding was $46,935. 

The report discusses at some length 
the necessity for more exacting stand- 
ards in the selection or acceptance of 
books to be included in the library. 
To justify its place in the library, a 
book must be worth a permanent cap- 
ital expense of $1 for its housing, the 
investment of at least another dollar 
for the necessary records of its acquisi- 
tion and cataloging, in addition to the 
cost of the book itself. 

It may have great value in one li- 
brary and be quite useless in another. 
Unless the institution is likely to sur- 
round a book by its related literature, 
it is better that it be discarded or sent 
to some other institution where it can 
be used. 

The growing recognition of the li- 
brary as an integral part in the educa- 
tional structure of the university is 
evidenced by the transfer to it of the 
direction of the courses in paleography 
and diplomatics and by the establish- 
ment of a graduate course in bibliog- 
raphy recommended to students in 
their first year. 

The growth of the library during the 
past 10 years has been so rapid that 
the trustees are giving serious study 
to the problems involved. 














Completely Revised 





with much new material — 


Here is the book every 


Librarian must own— 


The Handbook of 


his Profession— 
“The American Public Library”’ 


By Arthur E. Bostwick, Librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library, has just appeared in a new revised 
edition that brings it completely up-to-date with 
the new spirit and the latest events of the library 
world. Every page has information essential for 
the background and the every-day duties of the 
librarian. $3.00. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street NEW YORK 























(Minnesota Daily Star) 
‘“VISTAS”’ 


VISTAS. By Walter C. Stevens. Illustrated. 
New York: Menteith Book Company, 456 
West 22d Street. $2. 


“VISTAS” is a book which should be 
read by all lovers of travel, and besides 
has a high educational value, especially 
commending it to the student. 


While the author takes you into the 
well-trodden paths of European tourists, 
his charming descriptive powers make 
you see places and things in a new 
light. He sees many interesting things 
so apt to have been overlooked by the 
average traveler, and tells of them ina 
most entertaining and instructive way. 
It is the next best thing to a trip to 
Europe. 


Those who have made the trip will find 
new enjoyment in reading Mr. Stevens’ 
accounts of things to be seen, and those 
contemplating a vacation abroad will 
learn of the places and sights which no 
one should miss, if their trip is to be 
complete and satisfactory. 

The latter will find especially instruct- 
ive his explanations and instructions as 
to the obtaining of passports and the 
way to meet the many instances of gov- 
ernmental red tape that the traveler 
will encounter. Besides all this, it is 


an entertaining book which will give 
delight even to the casual reader, 
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Central 
Ethel Kellar, Simmons spec. 714, is 

now a desk assistant at Northwestern 

university, Evanston, Illinois. 

Minnie K. Brown, Washington 713, 
has joined the staff of the library of 
the University of Iowa as assistant 
cataloger. 


John B. Kaiser, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Tacoma, Wash., since 1914, 
has resigned his position there to be- 
come librarian of the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. Mr Kaiser’s suc- 
cessor has not yet been appointed. 

Mrs Mary E. Frankhauser of Hills- 
dale, widow of the late Congressman 
William H. Frankhauser, has been ap- 
pointed state librarian of Michigan by 
the governor. Mrs Frankhauser suc- 
ceeds the late Mrs Mary E. Spencer. 

Reidar Arentz, for 39 years con- 
nected with the Chicago public library, 
in the periodical department, retired, 
November 25. A luncheon was given 
to Mr Arentz by a group of ten of 
his old associates, and a handsome 
gold watch, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion, was a gift from the staff. 

Genevieve Kelly, Los Angeles 18, has 
resigned her position in the Children’s 
bureau at Washington to become li- 
brarian and research assistant in the 
Scripps Foundation for research in 
population problems at Miami univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Mary A. Hishen, for many years a 
capable and much appreciated member 
of the staff of the Chicago public li- 
brary, died in December. Miss Hishen 
was a general favorite with her asso- 
ciates and, though quiet and reserved 
in her manner, was interested both in 
her work and those whom she served. 

The $2,500,000 bond issue for a new 
library building for Cincinnati, Ohio, 
voted ‘on at the November election, 
failed. The tax for county libraries 
in Hancock and Portage counties also 
failed. The small bond issue of $30,000 
to complete the Public library for 
Lakewood carried more than two to 
one. 

Lillian M. Flagg, for four years on 
the staff of the Public library, Elkhart, 
Ind., was married, November 3, to 


Alfred Hansen of Michigan City. Har- 
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riet Shelley, another member, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence for 
travel in Europe. Pauline G. Waite, 
A. B., Michigan university, has been 
appointed assistant. 

South 

Martha J. Rolston, N. Y. P. L. ’21- 
22, has been appointed assistant-libra- 
rian at Mercer university, Macon, 
Georgia. 

Mildred Cooper, Simmons ’21, was 
married to John C. Cosby on Novem- 
ber 27. Mrs Cosby’s future address is 
to be Box 408, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

Elizabeth K. Clark, Pratt ’07, chief 
cataloger at the Minnesota historical 
society in St. Paul, has been made 
head of the catalog department of the 
Public library, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Public library of Kansas City, 
Mo., was 50 years old, December 5, 
and in celebration the institution and 
its supporters, the city press, learned 
societies, social and professional or- 
ganizations, made a gala occasion of 
the event. Publicity of every kind was 
carried in the newspapers, radio broad- 
casted a number of features and ac- 
tivities and the librarian himself gave 
a most interesting and informative 
radio talk thru a station of the Kansas 
Citv Star. 

The dedication of the new library of 
Randolph - Macon college, Ashland, 
Va., took place December 5. The new 
library is to be called the Walter 
Hines Page library, in memory of an 
honored student of the college, ’72-76. 
Mr Page was eminent in many lines, 
having been editor of the Forwm, 
Atlantic Monthly and lWorld’s Work. 
Altho his greatest service, perhaps, 
was as U. S. ambassador to England 
during the World War, it is Page, 
the man of letters, who is honored in 
the dedication of the Walter Hines 
Page library. The dedicatory address 
was made by Lawrence Abbott, editor 
of the Outlook, an intimate personal 
and professional friend of Mr Page. 
A distinguished company was present 
at the dedication, among them, the 
widow and son of Mr Page. The lat- 
ter, Arthur W. Page, succeeded his 
father as editor of World’s Work. 
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EBRUARY will be an appro- 

priate time to direct the inter- 
est of library patrons to books of 
American history, travel, essays, 
biography, science, and to books for 
children’s home reading. Are you 
provided with these convenient and 
attractive A. L. A. reading lists ? 


THE UNITED STATES. 20 
pages; 20c (in stamps); 10 
copies, $1; 100, $6; 1,000, $45. 


VIEWPOINTS IN BIOGRA- 
PHY. 69 pages, 60c. 


VIEWPOINTS IN 
67 pages, 60c. 


VIEWPOINTS IN TRAVEL. 
82 pages, 60c. 


WANDERLUST BOOK 
SHELF. 2 pages; 200 copies, 
$1; 1,000, $4. 


POPULAR BOOKS IN SCI- 
ENCE. 20 pages; 20c (in 
stamps) ; 10 copies, $1; 100, $6; 
1,000, $45. 


GRADED LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 235 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


GRADED LIST OF STORIES 
TO TELL OR READ 
ALOUD. 40 pages, 35c; 10- 
100 copies, 20c each; 100 or 


more, 15c each. 


ESSAYS. 





American Library Association 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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Pacific Coast 

Ruth Delaney, Los Angeles ’23, has 
been appointed librarian of the Gen- 
eral Petroleum Company in Los An- 
geles. 

Leah Rigby Frisby, Los Angeles 
23, has been appointed assistant in the 
Tehama County library at Red Bluff, 
California. 

Florence Behr, N. Y. P. L. 716-18, 
has been appointed high-school as- 
sistant-supervising librarian of the 
City school library, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Charlotte Ford, Simmons 718, re- 
signed her position with the Goldwyn 
Picture Corporation on October 1, and 
is to spend the winter in California. 
Her address is 256 North Marengo 
Avenue, Pasadena, California. 

Jennie Herrman, formerly connected 
with library service in Ohio but for a 
considerable period engaged in county 
library work in California, was mar- 
ried in San Francisco, November 7, to 
James White Herrman. Mr Herrman 
served the entire period of the war, 
was in Coblenz for a considerable pe- 
riod afterwards, then joined the flying 
service in Honolulu, from which he 
has recently resigned. They will make 
their home in San Diego. 

The following changes are reported 
in the staff of the Public library, Ta- 
coma: 

Jeanne F. Johnson, a member of the 
staff since 1908, has resigned to be- 
come head cataloger in the Public li- 
brary, Riverside, Cal., and instructor 
in the Riverside library service school. 
Dorothy Richards, in charge of the 
library’s document division and as- 
sistant in the reference department, 
has succeeded Miss Johnson. Sylvia 
Clark of the catalog department has 
accepted the librarianship of the St. 
John’s branch library, Portland, Ore. 


Gertrude Mills, a member of the staff 


since 1913, has resigned to spend a 
year in the East. Edwina Casey, Wis- 
consin 09, for five years special libra- 
rian in Tacoma, has joined the staff 
of the circulation department. Cath- 
arine Roberts, Simmons ’23, has been 
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appointed assistant in the children’s 


department. Daphne Todd, Washing- 
ton ’23, has been appointed senior as- 
sistant in the catalog and reference 
departments. 


Foreign 

The report of the Public library, 
New South Wales, gives the total 
number of volumes in the library as 
356,004. Two valuable collections of 
Australian postage stamps valued at 
£15,000 were received. A number of 
very important additions were made to 
the library in the way of maps, manu- 
scripts, manuscript journals of early 
voyages and explorations, note-books 
of historical data, early drawings, 
plates and oil paintings. 

During the year, 855 boxes of books, 
containing 33,435v., were forwarded to 
462 institutions in the country. De- 
mands for these traveling libraries 
from all parts of the country are in- 
creasing beyond means for meeting 
them. From the reference section, 
24,579v. were forwarded by post to 
13,568 individual borrowers. This de- 
partment is sadly congested, with in- 
adequate seating and small room for 
all activities. Everything that it is 
possible to do to extend the reference 
quarters has been done, even to selling 
10,000 volumes of duplicates, with- 
drawn books, etc. 





Notice 
The Birmingham public library has 
75 copies of the 1922 city directory 
which it wishes to exchange for late 
city or telephone directories of other 
places. Address, Reference department, 
Public library, Birmingham, Ala. 





Wanted—Cataloger; salary, $1,200. 
Address Brooklyn public library, 26 
Brevoort place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Wanted—Children’s librarian with li- 
brary school and special children’s 
training; salary ranging from $1,800- 
$2,100. Public library, Eveleth, Minn. 
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